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(‘CAN WE HAVE SHELTER FOR A LITTLE WHILE?” ASKED KATE HERIOT, IN SWEET BUT DEQIDED TONES. ] 


AN EVIL DEED. 


en ae 
CHAPTER L 
THE OLD MINE HOUSE, 


Onz cold Ostober evening the wind was 
Snusing itself grandly, doing great damage in 
all parts of our fair, little Eogland ; blowing 
down stout walls; kaocking over chimney 
pota as easily as nine pins, and felling the 
talleat trees to the ground. there to lie helpless, 
shorn of all their majesty. But most that 
* gloomy night did the mischievoos blast seem 
to frolic through the shadowy guilies and 
lonely deserted, mines on Dartmoor, sweep- 
ing over the create of the licben-covered rocks, 
transforming the Iszy ripples of the placid 
streams into turbulent waves; creeping 

‘wixt the clamps of trees and shrabs with a 
strange, @olefal whisper. 

A fearfal night it was, a night that evil. 
doers would love—a night whereon to do ill 

The wind swept on and found a very 
q2iet dismal spot wherein to play its pranki— 


the old orchsrd surrounding the half. rnined 
mine house of Tordale. A habitation lying 
far away from other dwelling places, a low 
built, sinister.looking abode with small 
diamond. paned windows, through which the 
daylight found it hard to penetrate. 

Fulks about there were wont to say that 
the inhabitants suited the house. And cer- 
tainly as they sat by the table in the old 
rambling kitchen that night they were not 
very preposseseing to look at. A mighty fire 
biszed in the old grate, and showed that the 
occupants of the room were two in number— 
& man of abont thirty years, and a woman a 
little younger. 

They were singularly alike in looks; there 
was no mistaking the fact that they were 
brother and sister. The same hard grey eyes, 
Leavy features, thin, cruel lips, and coarse, 
receding chin. They had taken the old house 
ata low rent some months before, and had 
settled down quietly in that gloomy spot. 

Everyday the brother went to Piymonth—to 
business, he said, to anyone bold enough to ask 
him—bat what that baosinesa was no one 
koew. All the information that could be 
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gathered amounted {o this,—that they paid 
their small rent regularly, and that their name 
was Parker. With thie scanty information 
the worthy though curious country folks were 
fain to be content. 

The wind howled round the crazy house, 
but the two inside were talking too eagerly to 
notice it. The man, leaning hie head on his 
hands, stared gloomily into the fire as ha 
talked; the woman sat upright, a very sccrn- 
fal look on her hard face as she knitted 
rapidly at a coaree grey cock, her needlaa 
flashing brightly in the firelight as chs moved 
them. 

“Ts'a all that abominable gambling!"’ she 
was saying fiercely, “but for that, Sam, we 
could get away quietly.” 

“T know thas,” he snarled, ‘ What's the 
use of telling me old news?” 

She was silent, evidently deeply thinking. 

**Can’t we get on board without Symons 
knowing?” she said, presently. 

“No,” shortly. ‘ Some kind friend has 
told him we are going by the Brooklyn, H:'ti 
be there to have me arrested.” 

** You lost the morey at billiards?” 
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(Seer A a eT. a 


* Yes, one hondrsd por n7s, Syrcone means 
to bave it tco.”’ 


Sne sighed heavily. 

‘You csn's get it from anywlere, I sup- 

Ore, 3am?” 

Her brother sprang up and glared ai her 
aupgrily. 

*' Don’t atk fools questiona,”’ } id, rudely, 
striding tp and Gown the rcom. ‘“ Bhail I go 
and cizin the old mine for it, or ecek it in 
the ! of jon brawling etresms? Neo, we | 
Can * of, I ehall bs seized for the deb}.” 

“Yea, aud in week's time charged with 
forzery,” pot in the sister, coolly, watching 





from under her bent brows. 


With e deep, low carsee he turned away to | 


the cusement, and stared gloomily cut at ihe 
heavy black shadows around, 


} 





' 
' 
| 


: ** You should not be cut on such a night," she 


“We're an unlucky conple, Rachael,” he | 


eaid, prerently. “ To think that ruin etares | 
usin the faca! And all for the wan¥ of 6 
bovestly hundred!” 


* Begearly, but hard to get,” remarked the 
ister, picking up a stitch she Had dropped. 
He ground bis teeth fitreety, laughing a 
lits's creepy laugh. 

‘‘ Feith! Rachael, were anrone fo pass by 
the old house now, carrying that magic sum, 
I'd be sorry for them.” 

*$>) would I," said hig sister, with an 
answericg Iaugh; “but, unfortnnately, in 
thia attractive spot, Sam, visitors arc——”’ 





| 





Bam, genially. ‘Rachael, take the young 
ladies to the fire.’’ 

In wondering silence she Ied them in. re- 
moved the great cloaks, and placed them in 
chairs close to the glorious fire. 

‘There, darling!’’ oried the elder girl, 
holting the younger one’s Kend in a tight 
clasp. ‘ You are warmer now?” 

She nodded in answer, and her sister, turn- 
ing gravely to the silent young woman watch- 
ing them, spoke a few words of explanation 


: to ber. 


“My psor Maude is dumb, she cannot 
speak.” 

‘Really! stammered Rachael, feeling 
sirengely uneasy, as she met the gentle, 
troubled gz of the dumb girl's blue eyes 


went on sbruptly, a curious fear of coming 
evil stealing into her heart. 

‘* We conld not help ourselves,’ eaid the 
elcer girl, gaily, as Rachael began to lay the 
table for supper. “ We live at a little village 
beyond Tavistock, and we were anxious to ge¥ 
there to-night.” 

‘Bat where did you come from?” said 
Raohael, kindly, 

‘Feom Pismouth. We went there yester: 
day on business for my father, and! were re- 


| turning to-day when the storm overtook us,’ 


Hush!" broke in Sa, holding tp. his | 


band, ‘I hear horsea’ hoofe! Who can it ke 
a this time, and on such a night?"' 

Toe two faces grew very white as, in perfec’ 
silence, they listened to the approaching 
ecune, 

“‘Oolg two,” muttered the man, roshing 
aver to a cupboard in the wall, and taking 
from is & Emall pistol ‘If they’ve come to 
take me off io gaol, I wou’st go without a 
stinggle!” 

The sister, certainly the bolder of ths two, 
smiled contemptuonsly, as she looked at hia 
pallid face and shaking fingers. 

‘*T shall go and listen af the door,” she 
muttered, and crept awayinto the dark old 
ball, 

In five minntes she was back again, s re- 
lieved look on her face, 


colcly. “Tis only two young girl? riding on 
the little Moorland ponies.” 

Sams face cleared, 
his weapon and followed’ hit stater ag she 
went to answer the gentle summons af the 
coor. 

“Who is it? What d'you want?" de- 
minded Rachael, flinging wide the heavy 
door, 

S4m lifted a Jantermn as she asked the qnee- 
tion, and gszed fartively at the newcomers 

Too girls had asiighted from their ponies, 
and were standing hand c'asped in hand, look. 
ing anxiously at the brother and sister, 

The tall, slender figures were wrapped ia 
heavy riding olcaka, close brown hoods ex- 
Gircled the two fair, high-bred faces; the 
large, caim, blae eyes, she etraighs, dark 
brows, sod the pore flaabed cheeks showing 
admiradly agaiass the dark settiog of the 
hoods, 

Theiz pretty, galden curls, all bicwa abons 
by the boisterous wind, strayed lovingly 
socoss the whites forcheads and streamed in all 
iis glory over the toick closka, 

‘' May we have ehelter for a little while?” 
acked tha eldest in sweet, decided tones. ** We 
tove lost cur way aud are faint and weary.” 

Iivchael's answer would have been shor 
gud rude had not §3m attbat minots pinched 
her ara—s sigval she well knew. She locked 
up then and epoke in gentle, pitying tones. 

*' Ot course you may !” she eaid, hozpitably. 
‘* My brother and I aye all alone, and have 
only rade accommodation at the best to offer ; 
but what we have you are weloome to.” 

*Tosnke," eaid the girl, promptly, leading 
forward her silent sister. ‘* We shali be glad 
to get away from the wind and the rain." 

“I'll take the ponies to the ehed,”’ cried 


} . Aod your business? Did you manage 
t Lhd 

‘Yes, said the girl, innocently, as she 
drew her sieter to the table, ‘' thatis ail right. 
Bat we should have returned by train. I’m 
aftaid father will be cross when he hears we 
rode, but, you see, we are so acouetomed to 
Moorland riding ; and ther, if Maude's pony 
bad fot fallen lame we should have been near 
Tavistock by now.” 

She looked up then, for the door opened and 
the young msn entered with quick, light step 
and emiling face. 

‘Ah, my bag!” she oried, anzionely, see 
ing what he carried. ‘“ How osrefesa of me 
pr: me fastened to my saddle, seeing what 
it held,’ 

A elight présenre from Manude’s lite hand 
stayed the too. confiding girl. 

Sam came forward and placed’ beride her a 


__ | emall leather bag and a flat, thin book. 
‘ Pat away your pisto?, Sam,” she said, | 


| 
He hastily replaced 


“Your property is qnite safe; mins,” he 
hesitated, and the girl filled up the pause. 

‘‘ My name is Heriot— Kate Heriot, Thank 
you for bringing me my bag and—and” with 
a tiny laugh, “my diary. I don't know why 
I breught it,” 

Sam smiled and talked away most plea- 


| santly, while Rachael was away prepativg a 





room for them. 

Taoey were tired ont with their long, rough 
ride, and therefore delighted when the woman 
came back and led them to their fire-lis room 

‘*'Get undreesed,” she said, softly. ‘I'll be 
up in & few minutes with some hot coffee, 


| You'd like that?” 


‘' Ob, yee, thanks!” cried Kate, gratefally, 
olasping Rachel's hand fiemly, while in the 
otber she held the litsle bag and her diary. 
‘* How good. you are to na!"”” 

‘‘Nonsense!” said the young woman, a 
qucer lock stealing into the hard eyee. ‘I'm 
only doing my duty. There, get to bed 
qoickiy, and I'll bring the coffee.” 

For one minnie her geze lingered on the 
little shabby bag, then encountering the 
dumb girl's strange, intent geze she shivered 
slightly, then left the room and ran dewn inio 
the great, gloomy kitchen. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE FATAL MIXTURE. 


Ber brother waa stancing before the fire 
Jooking gravely, firat at the steaming ocff-e. 
pot and then at a ouriousiy-shaped little 
bottle he held ia his hand. 

‘‘ Sam,” she said, coming close behind hia 
aud hissing her words into his ear, ‘ the 
Venetian poison! Waat's that for?” 


He started and almost dropped the bottle, 

‘* Why d’you come creeping in like@a snake 
in the grass ?'’ he growled, angrily. 

“ What is it for?” ehe repeated, calmly, 

“I geid I'd be sorry for anyone who, ic 
night poseeseing a hundred pounds “chouid 
cross my path, didn’t 17" he aeke?, with y 
sinieter glance from his grey eyes. 

She nodded and lifted the cc ffee-pot. 

* Those girls have it in that bag,” he went 
on, whispering his words now. 

‘‘Are you speaking the truth?" ebe said, 
abruptly. 

“ Yes, | opened the bag in the ehed. Jast 
one bundred pounds in gold. While yon were 
upstairs I made good ues of my time, I found 
that the father isa man of good family bot 
impoverishedmeans, He and the mother sre 
both ill—a tradesman presses for payment of 
# long‘standing account. The girls went ¢f 
to Plymouth to a ricoh. old miser unole sani 
obtained the money from him.” 

Well?” said Rachael, quietly, filling a 
cup with a steady band. 

‘©Well, he echoed, ‘I mean to have that 
money, and thie little bottle shall helo me ic 
it! Our foreign mother did one good thing 
for her son when she left him that.” 

* §Henéver shuddered at his terrible words. 
She looked at him thoughtfally, 

“ Dhey'll ba searched’ for; and ali dis. 
covered,"’ she said. 

“ Nol" triamphantly, ‘that fool of an 
elder gitl, hae helped me wonderfully ; she bas 
been most communicative, Noone but the 
uncle knew they were in Piymout&, And he 
imagined that they left their ponies behind, 
and came home by the motning train. | 
asked her if the people at home would not be 
alarmed at their non-arrival. 

“Ob, no!” was the innocents reply. 
“they'll think we're staying with uncle. 1! 
even we did not appear for another three 
days they would feel no fear.’ Tous you sec, 
sister, three daya may go by without inquiry.” 

‘Bat after thar?’ aeked the cautious 
woman. 

“T have a plan,” hewent on, taking tho 
cork from the bottle: ‘Her foolish diary 
helped mein that. The git) hasa lover who 
sails to-morrow from: Tendon to Anstralia, 
He wants her to marry him and go with him. 
The father, a hot-Headed fellow, refuzes his 
consent. The loversaifa you see, fo-morrow. 
What is easier than fo copy the girl's hand- 
writing from the diery. send the irarcible 
father a letter purporting to be from her, and 
telling of her flight to London from Ply mott!: 
—taking her sister and the money with her, 
and of her determination to sail with her 
lover, From what I gather of his temper, the 
father will believe the ta's, and renounce his 
daughters, making no inquiries about them st 
all. There! What could ba finer?” 

‘Bat if the lover should return?” sug 
gested Rachael, thoughtfully. 

* Bah! he never will. He is faricus now 
at the way he has been treated; he won’s 
want to return for some years, I'll wager, aad 
by that time we ehall be bayond suspicion. 

‘* You're a olever'one, Sam!” said Racha, 
suddenly, having well considered all. 

** We can get off splendidly !’’ he chuoklsd. 
“That's not all, my girl, We'll outwit 
Symons, and keep our hundred pounds tc 
begin the world anew.” 

* How?” she asked, eagerly. 

** Wait till we're ready to start, then you 
shall know,” he rejoined, with a hideous leer, 
‘+ Let's get this well over firat.”’ 

With ficm, unhesitating hand he lifiei the 
cup of coffee, and raised the little botile con- 
taining that strange, purplish mixture. 

‘“‘Wait!’’ she whispered, wifh a shaddering 
glance at the Iatsice, “les me close the 
shutter.” “ 

He gave vent to an impatient imprecation, 
but nevertheless waited cntil the heavy bolt 
was drawa, Swiftly she crept back and 
watched him dropping in the fatal-mixture. 





Toe one cup’ was ready, placed on # smail 
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fray. He was raising the other when her 
hand came on hia arm. 

‘| What the devil?” he began, but stopped 
ay she leaned forward. 

“Sam!” she whispered, hoarsely, ‘' the 
osher one is dumb! Dare you kill a damb 
piel?” 

They stood glaring at each other, fighiing 
hard with their West country superstitions, 
bat to no avail, 

© No,” he gaeped out at last, ‘I dare nod.” 

“NorlI. We muct take her with us!’ 

* We can’t!” he-cried, roughly. 

Yes, wecan. I have a plan too!” 

Shs sank her voice lower as she went on, 
ag if fearfal lest their guilty communing 
chould be heard. Evidently she persuaded 
him, for presently she teok up the tray and 
carried those two. cups upstairs. 


j 
‘ 


| he piened on tha inside of the door. 


Then, 
catohing up a litile shabby bag, and taking 
the girl’e hand in his firm clasp, he oalled 
impatiently to his sister, and she joining 
ther, they stole sway through the dark old 
orchard. 


Oae istier he placed ia bia packet, tl 


* * # 


Befcrs ancther night fell on the old mine 
house, & dreadfal piece of news had come to 
light concerning that Jonely, desolate place, 
Daring the sterm of the preceding nigh? ita 


' mysteriong maasfer and mistrasa had scom- 


mitted suicide! They had thrown themeetves 


down the deep, dark old well at the end of the | 


orchard ! 
A farm labourer going to the bonse first 
thing in the morning, had found is empty, and 


| diseoversd the letter on the door, 


« They have drank: the coffee!'’ she said, | 


coming in again bat ten minntes jater, a self. 
satiefied smile on her thin lips, ‘I tacked 


them in and left them, Sam,” laying her | 


hand abraptly on his shoulder, as he sat with 
his head buried in his hands, “ She'll look 
lixe an angel when she's dead! ”’ 

‘*Hosh! confound: you!” 
Don’t talk like that, 
over, then we must get to work.’ 

They sat down to wait, silently, not dariag 


This was handed over to the police, and on 
being opened proved to ba  shora note from 
the man Parker, stating that he and hia siater 
wero tired of life, and were dete: mined to kitl 
themselves that stormy night. Woen his 
letter was found, hs concluded, they woald be 


| lying st the bottom of the old well. 


he muttered. | 
Iman hour it will be | 


The police could do nothing. The aucien: | 


well waa known to be almost bottomless, so 


| there the bodies of the suicides were !efs to lic 


to look at one another, starting nervously at | 


every sound, And the wind moaned round 


the old houce in melancholy fashion, some. ; 


times rattling fiercely at the casements, ag if 
knowing the dark deed that was perpetrated, 
sud slamouring to burst upon the human 
fisnda and sweep them away—at other: times 


whispering sadly like a poor dumb oreatare in | 


pair. And in that upper chamber where Jay 
the two fair innocent sisters—a gentle 
quietade reigned. Locked in each other's 
urms they had fallen asleep as soon as Rachael 
left them. 

“Comel!l"’ whispered the man, when yet 
another hour had gone, ‘‘ she-must be dead!” 

Cantiously they crept upstairs, and pushing 
open the door of that quiet room entered. 

A slight murmuring 
eare, and as they glanced towards tho bed they 
aaw that: one of the sisters was sitting up, 
bending over her companion. 

“The damb girl !” whispered Rachael, and 
crept over to the bed, 

There lay the beautiful elder sister as if in 
& deep sleep, her cheeks yet finshed, her eye- 
lida calmly closed; and yet, as the guilty 
wretches saw &t a glance she was dead—quite 
cead ! 

The poor damb sister was bending over her, 
& Woudering expression in her’ blue eyes; but 
as she looked up and saw them she laughed 
gaily and began to murmur again. 

“ Her brain's tzrned,'’ muttered Rachael, 
gtimiy, ‘‘She must have sesn the death 
strogele |”? 

“All the better, Take her and get her 
ready while I dispose of this!’’ said Sam, in 
cold, hard tones. 

“Where will. you take it?’ she asked, 
placiog her arm round:the girl's slight form, 

‘To the old shafts. No one goes 'there,” 

She nodded and lifted Maude off the bed, 
meeting with not the slightest resistance. 

_With a well catisfied smile the man teok up 
his ghastly burden, and: stole down into the 
stormy night with it. 

_ Great clouds were rolling aeross the lower- 
ingeky. It would seem as thongh the pale, 
calea moon bad hid its face in horror. The 
trees tossed their famtaatic arme; carkeat 
shadow gathered round the poisoner and hig 
poor dead victim. 

‘Bat little thought he of the darkness, he 
Welcomed it the rather, and hurrying in:his 
Work, re-entered the house in less: than a 
quarter of an hour. 

His preparations were secon made, and 
Rachael was not less quick: Two letters he 
wrote, while his sister mt ved about the house 
Placing things in order. The poor dumb girl 
sitting opposite to him, and smiling vacantly 
Whenever he looked up, 


sound greeted. their | 


| 


| 





aud rotaway. But from that day the honse 
waa tonantleas, no one would live in it, is fel! 
into complete diause. 


People hurried by it whispering of its awtn! | 


tale with bated breath, and glanoing ehudder- 
ingly towards the spot where the suicides were 
supposed to lie, 


And even on stormy nights the anperstitious ! 


country people would declare that they could 
hear the !ast despairiog shrieks of ths gailay 
couple ag they leaped into the dark chasm of 
the dark old well. 





CHAPTER IIl, 
RENOUNCED | 


Tue Heriot girla had ever led a dreary, 
monotonona life, enlivened only by the long, 
rambling rides they were allowed to take on 
their stout, little Moorland ponies. 

Dwelling always stone with a fresfal, fanci- 
fal, invalidish mother, a proud, fiery-tempered 
and somewhat selfish father, and two solemn 
old servyante, in a rambling, tumble down 
menor, the young girla had listle inter. 
conree with the outer world. 


Too poor to entertain his neighbonre, Mr, | 


Heriot haughtily refused all invitations for 
hie danghters, sternly ordering them to de- 
cline every proffered hospitality, 

Six monshs before, to his intense horror, 
Kate had been introdnced by the Vicarage 
girls to & cousin of theira—sa tall, handeome, 
cheery-faced young fellew—poor as the 


Heriots themselves, bnt-biessed with a happy | 


** We shall see,”’ was the 
Bporse 

Tn a few days came on Jittle pote fycm the 
girl Cathbert loved. He tore it open giadly 
but his brow ¢carkened as he read. 

She had made # mistake—shea wrote—hey 
father wag right. Is wonld indeed be fontish 
to marry with such poor proepeots, She 
wished him & prosperous voyage, snd 
mained his sincerely. K»te Heriot. 

“Tait her handwriting?” hea aeked of on 
of his pitying consing 

os Yous,” Raid the gir', 
nuderstand is, Cathbers,”’ 

‘“*T can!’ he oried, tearing up the lezier 
and throwing it intothe fire. ‘She is a poo: 
weak foo), snd bas submitted to her father i’ 

He went away to London after thas, and 

things dragged on in the old way. Only Me 
Heriot went abouts more with the piris, tba: 
preventing any meotings with the Visares: 
people, 

And poor Kate, knowing noshing of 
cold, heartless letter, thought in ber eimp!s 
hears that the young man had imayined § 
| beat to go sway quietly, seeing thas her fashoz 
was obdarate; sand her obeerfal, ssngoin: 
bears looked forward with delighs so the 33 
when her Jover should retarn so olsias ber. 
He knew how she loved bim, snd the tim: 

wonld nos be so very long. Yat, thouyh x! 
|; waa bravely resigned, sha missed ber 12/ 
young lover greatly, and ofsen she swees %x¢ 
grew pale as ahe mneed on thet Joutly voysco 
thas Cathhert was abou’ sc sake, and triad to 
| tifle the longing to be a6 his wide, 

Selfish as he was, her fusher notiaed the 
pale cheeke, and decided that « change wou'd 
do her good, sherefore seized gladly on tha 
exouse of thas sum of money being required 
!$o propose that she and Maude ahoald rics 
! over to Piymouth. 
| Kate jumped as the idea, 

‘We should like to go vary muca!” 
cried, eagerly, an excited ligos ia her hexant'i- 
ful eyes—a light thas ba rememocred sfecz- 
wards; *’tia & lovely day, and if we ga by tho 
higber moor we sbali soon be there ” 

** Well, T must have she monay, and the nid 
miser is more likely to give is if you sak, 
Kate,’’ said her father, graciously. 

The two girls were so aconstomed to +02 % 
'¢he moors on their ponies thas he never hesi- 
| tated to let shem go; besides, ha must have 
1 the money, there was no other messenger, ond 
| they would return by train. 
| $0 away they rode on a bright satnima 
| morning, waving their hands to tke freatal- 
| faced mother, who, wrapped in & grees whwy!, 
carelessly watched them ride away. 

No avxiety was experienced by the parents 
when the two girls did nos return next d«y, 
| ‘6 Your brother Jacob has keps them waotte< 
| night,” remarked the fainer, and taking ‘+ 


radiy. “I oan 


oc) 


t 
ane 


} 


| 


lhis book dismissed the subject fyom iis 


hearé and indomibable will. | shenghts 


He had fallen headlong into love after his | 


first swift glance st Kate's fair, sweet face, 
and she, giving over her heart straightway to 
thia eunbornt young giant; had been very 
happy when, after ceveral meetings on the 
moor, he deolared his love and implored her 
to go with him to Australia to seek his 
fortane. 

Kate hercelf was-only too willing, bat when 
he precented himself to her father and pre- 
ferred bia request, young Bouverio waa: met 
with a storm of snger and abuse, and ordered 
to go about his business, 


“She is under age,” shouted Mr. Hariot, | 


“T refuge my concent.” 

A long argument: ensued, bat the desperate 
young mown could not prevail. He was ordered 
from the house, 

‘Let me see her once more, sir,” he 
pleaded. ‘I leave for Australia very soon.” 

‘*Gtad to beur is!’’ growled Mr. Heriot, 
'' No, siz, you shall not cee-her, bus in a day 
or two you shall have & letter fzom her telling 
of her entire submigsion #0 my decision.” 

«Sbe will never write it!’ cried Boaverie, 


turning avgrily awey. 


| His wife nodded her head languidly, ar! 
| thought a little enviously of her davgisrrs’ 
ghorts stay in the lively towa, Toa day passed 
and still they came nos. ; 

“Jaoob must be in a good #eropar,”’ saul 
Mr. Heriot; but felt a little indignsas when 
next morning’s post brought no letter froma 
| Kate. “She should have written,” he said, 
in displeased tones. ‘‘ However, there is sure 
to be one to-morrow, if they don’s come 
before,” 

Sure enough the old postman toiled up tha 
mossy avenus next dsy, and handed tho 
lirapatient pentleman a istter adercuved in 
| Kate's bold hand writing, 

“ Now,” he said, hurrying, “we shall hes: 
if they have gos the money, and when they 
are coming.” 

He tore open the envelope; bas Me 
Heriot, waiting Iengnidly for bis news, wr8 
aatonished to see she veins in his forehead 
rapidly swelling—s sare sign that he was 4 
a rage—and hia face assuming 2 deep purp'ish 


tinge. . ce 
‘The jade!" he the hnsay) 


| 


} 











goaped, 
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Sailsd in the Victoria two days ago with that 
soap Boaverie!”’ 

His wife gave a litele horrified shriek. 

* No, nol” she oried, weakly, “it is not 
true!” 

“Batl tell you it is, madam. Ali their 
plans were well laid. She got the money from 
your brother, went up to London, joined that 
villain, and sent this by the pilot!" 

* They are married ?"’ gasped the mother. 

** Of course not!’ hecried, furiously. ‘‘ She 
bes disgraced the good old name, osrried off 
her innocent sister, stolen my money, and— 
and lost her cbaracter!" ‘ 

He rushed to the bell, and ringing it 
vivleatly, summoned the two old servants, 
and in fizres angry tones told them the news, 
hiding nothing. 

“ And now hear me!” he went on, hoarsely, 
deeply incensed by the expression of pitying 
horror on their honest faces. ‘‘ Never men- 
tion her name to me again, or if you do leave 
my servics, She has been the first to dis- 
grace the good old name. She is no longer 
worthy to be mentioned within these honour. 
able walls. My curse be——”’ 

‘‘Ah, stop, sir!” shouted the grey haired 
mangservant, ‘“ There issome awfal mistake | 
Tuat sweet angel never could ha’ done such a 
thing!” 

“' How dare you speak, sir!”’ almost yelled 
Me. Heriot, his eyes glaring with an angry 
light. ‘I have solemn proofs of it,” waving 
hie daughter's letter. ‘' I say again, my curse 








Once more old Thomas sprang forward, but 
ouly to be stopped by bis horrified wife, 

* Hush!” she oried, ‘‘ Heaven has stopped 
those awfal words! Look at him!” 

Tce butler turned, and saw that—even as 
the sentence trembled on his tongue—bis 
masicr had fallen back into his chair. He had 
been stricken with paralysia ! 

For a few days he lingered, lying stiff and 
sprechiess, a fierce light shining in hia glazing 
eyes, when his weak-minded wife—urged 
thercto by the Vicar and the old servants— 
veotured to speak of the missing girls, 

“Leave your blessing for them, Mr. 
Heriot,” pleaded gentle Mr, Bouverie, one 
nizht when the end waa very near. 

Tae dying man raised himself suddenly, 
and stared angrily at hie old friend. 

“J will not!” he oried, in strange, thick 
tones, and with that fearfal refusal on his lips, 
feil back dead ! 

The old manor was sold. All debts cleared 
off, and the fretfal, peevish, widow, acoom- 
paaied by the two old servants went to Piy- 
mouth, and took up her residence in her 
brother's house, paying him a small sum 
yearly for her keep. He, Jacob Boscombe, 
fiemly believed in his nieces’ bad behaviour 
and in time persuaded his vacillating sister 
into the same belief. 

Oaly the faithfal servants placed firm faith 
in the girla’ innocence, stoutly maintaining 
their conviction agsinat every one, Only a 
few weeks later a paragraph appeared in the 
Western Morning News, headed, ** Fuundering 
of che eailing vessel Victoria bound for San 
Fracc’soo. All lives loat.’”’ 

‘And better that than to live on in dia. 
grace,” muttered the old miser, when he had 
sho»n the acoount to his horrified sister. 
“ Nuw, don’t whine Joan, or if you must, 
leave me alone,"’ 

Bne looked at him hopelessly, then orept 
away to be comforted by the two hears- 
broken servants, and to think in anguish of 
the pare, sweet faces with their aureoles of 
go'den hair lying bencath the sea. 





OHAPTER IV. 
THE DEAD ALIva | 


Waarrep up in herself and ber little fancied 
&i'ments—sleeping and dreaming her life 
@woy, Mee. Heriot many o time, after taking 
cp her abode at Piymouth, wonld wontez 
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drearily why the days were now s0 long, the 
years so tardy in their onward march. Yet 
one morning when she awoke and, remem- | 
bering that it was ber birthday, began to 
calonlate the length of her widowhood, she 
was astonished to find that thirty years had 
slipped by since that awfal morning when the 
old postman brought such terrible news to the 
Manor. 

A few changes had taken place. Her 
brother was dead, and had left her sole mis- 
tress of his house and magnifisent. income. | 
Old Thomas too had died, but his wife yet! 
lived, very aged and quite superannuated. | 
Yet to her the lonely widow clung as the only ; 
link with the sad past, listening often, half, 
impatiently, half in wistfal eagerness, to the 
old woman's rambling tales of Kate and; 
Mande, Sometimes in her agony of mind 
longing to atop the old servant, yet oftener 
losing herself in a burst of passionate longing | 
for the sweet, girl faces, and the fresh, olear 
voices that had been for ever stilled by the 
awfal waves. Ay, she would have given all 
her princely income for one touch of K.te’s 
loving arms round her neck, one kiss from 
Mande’s silent lips ! 

This birthday morning of her's as she lay 
on her couch after breakfast, listleesly watch- 
ing the busy passers by, she tried in vain to 
turn her thought from the days of the past— 
to fix them on the novel she had taken up. 

She laid it down in despair at last, and felt 
relieved when the sound of a ring at the door 
bell reached her ear. Some one coming to see 
her, she thought, as she took up her work. 
Well, she was glad of it; the effort of enter. 
taining @ visitor might banish those disagree- 
able reflections. 

The door opened, and old Catherine came 
softly in, and creeping up to the sofa, stood 
before her mistress with blanched cheeks and 
trembling fingers, between whioh last she held 
& Visiting card. 

‘‘Ah, mistress!'’ she oried, in shrill, 
quavering tones, ‘tia the sea giving up its 
dead! 'Tis Mr. Bouverie!” 


‘‘Mr. Bouverie!” stammered her mis- in 


tress. ‘‘Are youmad? Mr. Bouverie!” she 
murmured, thinking confusedly of all this 
might mean go her, ‘‘ he,—he was drowned!" 

“Nay, dear Mre. Heriot!" cried a gentle- 
man, just entering the room. “I was laokily 
picked up by an outward bound veasel and 
taken to my destination. I don’t look like 
a ghost, dol?" with a pleasant laugh. 

Mrs. Heriot, standing holding by a chair, 
and looking straight at him wae forced to 
acknowledge that the frank, bronzed face and 
tall, strong figure, were indeed the very 
exemplifioation of health. 

He looked almost as young as thirty years 
ago—she thought—his silvery curls and mous- 
ae alone seeming to show traces of Time’s 

oger. 

He had been followed up into the room by a 
younger man, and glancing at him Mrs. Heriot 
almost fancied she beheld again the handsome 
fellow who had fallen so madly in love with 
her bonny Kate. 

‘Who is he?" she whispered, taking no 
notice of Mr. Bouverie’s last words. 

‘‘My aon Guy!" he said, proudly. ‘ I—I 
married in Australia, ‘‘but my wife died 
when the lad was born.” 

‘‘Where ig my daughter?" she cried, 
harshly. 

He looked puzzled. 

**T came to ask afier her,” he said, quietly. 
"' Though so badly treated I fels I must fia 
ont if she were well and happy and—and 
married to some good man before I settled 
down in the old coun‘ry. My own folks were 
all dead or far away. The Manor I found 
cocapied by strangera. I made inquiries and 
found that you were living here. Ie—is”’— 
faltering a little—‘‘is your daughter mar. 
ried?” 

Tae mother made a step forward, a fiercely 
angry look in her faded eyes. 


‘* when you lured her away to cover her wiih 
everlasting disgrace! Oa! shame, shame!" 
The younger man turned and Jooked 
curiously at his father's astonished face when 
thia tirade was ended, bat seeing the expres. 
sion of haughty unbelief in the dark eyes hig 
face cleared, and walking over to the window, 
he stood listening keenly to all that followed. 

Mr, Bouverie hesitated only a moment, then 
making a mighty stride across the room oon. 
fronted bis accuser. 

‘‘ What do you mean?” he said, sternly, 
“Tell me all!’ A deop frown gathered on his 
broad forehead as he listened to her awfal 
tale. “It’s a lie!” came from between hia 
olenched teeth when she had finiehed her 
incoherent tale. ‘‘I never saw her after my 
interview with her father. Her cold, hard 
note came to me, and so angry did it make 
me that I vowed never to see her again. 
Bat,” turning fiercely on her, ‘‘ had you no 
mother's heart at all that you heard and be- 
lieved that hatefal story, believed that your 
sweet, pure daughter was a thief and—and 


something infinitely worse? Oh, woman! it - 


is for me to cry shame ! shame! not you.” 

He turned and paced the room, while the 
wretohed woman cowered down and hid her 
face in her hands. 

‘You believed her letter!"’ she moaned 
presently. 

Something in her tones roused his sus- 
Ppicions. He stooped over her. 

‘“‘ Did she send it?” he asked, hoaraely, 

‘‘No,” in low tones. ‘Her father copied 
her handwriting.” 

A low, pained cry came from the strong 

’a lips. 
‘On, what a stupid, cruel fool Iwas! And 
I left her withoat a word! I Knew her 
father's inflaence over her, and though’ she 
_ _ yielded. Ob, my poor, poor 
ste!” 

He fell into chair and hid hia head in his 
great strong arms, and Gay, with a look of 
deepest scorn at the miserable woman who 
had so quickly condemned her daughter, 
crossed over to his father and thrust his hand 


3. 

Saddenly an awfal thought flashed into the 
elder man’s mind—a thought that caused him 
to spring up and dash the heavy tears from 
his eyes. 

*‘ Heaven !’’ he cried, ‘“‘ where are those two 
poor things? Was no inquiry ever made for 
them ?”’ 

Sne shook her head helplessly. 

‘The letter came from Kate. We—we 
believed it, and then came news of the ship's 
foundering,” she faltered. 

He held up his hand barriedly. 

**Don’s speak of that sgsin,”’ he said, 
sternly. ‘‘Sach a thing never happened, 
Your daughters went on their message to 
Piymouth, obtained the money, as we know, 
left this house in good time next day, and— 
and'"’—his strong voice trembling —" have 
never been heard of since!” 

She bowed her head, but could not reply to 
the bitter scorn in his tones. 

“Then,” he went on, in bitingly sarcastic 
accents, ‘‘at the end of thirty years we are 
to find that those two pure, sweet girla did 
their errand cheerfully and well, obtained 
the money, set out on their homeward way 
and—dieappeared without one question being 
asked or one effort made to trace them. 
Faith! the evil doer may well walk about our 
fair island in perfect security and Jaagh io 
his sleeve at our inertness! I tell you" — 
laying hia burning band on her arm so eud- 
denly that she uttered a faint soream—‘ there 
has been foul play |" ° 
“ Bat Kate's letter ?’’ she moaned. 
‘*Pshaw!" he oried, angrily. “ That wad 
a clever thought of the murderer; and many 
a time muat he bave hugged himeelf over the 
success of his idea. That letter atopped all 
inquiries, I may be wrong, bat thie is what 
I tear happened that day thirty years ago, 
Kate and ner sister left this house early, you 





“How dare you ask," ehe almost shrieked, 


eay? Well, the day was lovely, they knew 
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nothing of the coming storm, they determined 
to tide Overtaken by the tempest they 
sought shelter somewhere on the moor in 
gome cottage of farm. And there, I say, they 
were foully murdered for the sake of that 
q@retched money. Ay, andall this time their 
poor bones lie rotting somewhere on that 
vast moor, calling for vengeance on their 
murderer! Heavens! I wonder their sweet 
spirits have not haunted our dreams, re- 
proaching us for our oruel neglect {| ”’ 

Mrs. Heriot, terrified at his fierce words, 
pars? into a flood of weak tears, bat old 
Catherine sat erect with burning cheeks and 
bright, intelligent eyes. 

“ How could the—the murderer write that 
letter?’ cried Mrs. Heriot at last. ‘“‘ He could 
not know all about you, the name of your 
ship and everything ?" 

Mr. Bouverie frowned perplexediv. This 
was & Gifficals problem to solve. Bai help 
came from where he least expected it. 

“ Ay, he could!” cried Catherine, suddenly, 
“T remember me that the darling took her 
book with her—the one she writ everythin’ 
down in.” 

‘‘Her diary?” queried Bouverie, a sad, 
tender light stealing into his eyes, for he 
remembered that little book. 

- “* Ay, sir, for sure she made me bring it and 
put it in her bag afore they left. Everythin’ 
that bappened were writ in that, I know.’ 
~ “Thank you!” he oried, hastily. ‘Taat 
will help us a little. Come, Gay, my boy, we 
must find a clever detective to aid us.” 

“Bat shirty years ago!’’ murmured the 
mother, hopelessly, as Guy sprang eagerly 
forward, 

«If it were twice thirty I should still set to 
work!" cried Bouverie, fiercely. ‘I swear,’’ 
he went on, solemnly, lifting his head and 
hand upwards, ‘‘to hunt to the death the 
dastardly murderer !" 

“And I too,” added Gay, gravely. ‘' Amen!" 

“Thank you, my boy,” said the father, in 
deeply-feeling tones. ‘‘ Come, now, we muat 
go to fiad the trail of the serpent!” 

And with quick, firm step and brave hearts 
the two men sped away on their almost hope- 


Joga task, 
(To be continued.) 








DECIMA’S ORDEAL. 


eB 
OHAPTER XI.—(continued). 


“D> you speak any of the langaages ?"” 

“French a litle, My mother spoke it 
well, but she was ill ao much that she had 
amall opportunity of teaching me. I think 
[ read it better than I speak it." 

“Taat ia good. What kind of a position 
did you expect to fill when you reached your 
deatination—that is, for what should you 
have applied ?” 

A shade of bewilderment crossed Decima's 
brow. In truth, she had not thought at all; 
bat she dared not tell this practical woman 
that, With some embarrassment she 
answered,— 

“I suppose there would have been nothing 
for it bus to have gone to an employment 
agency and have taken anything that was 
given me.” 

The lady shook her head dubiously. 

“A most uncertain dependence,” she said, 
quietly. “How should you like to go home 
With me? Is wiil be very easy to try you and 
see in what way you can be usefal; then, if 
the plan faile, neither you nor I will bs worse 
off shan before." 

Decima's eyes filled with tears. 

“I don’t know how I have deserved this 
kindness,” she said, brokenly. 

“ Then you accept?" 

Most gladly. ’ 

_“' At least you will be safe with me for the 
time and if there is nothing thst we oan do I 
can advise you ag to the fatare.” 





‘I will try very hard to please you in any 
position in which you may place ma.” 

No one could look into the honest little face 
and doubs that. 

“T am sare of that. Bot we have made 
all these arrangements without even knowing 
each other’s names. I am Mrs. James.” 

Is hart Deoima grievously to be compelled 
to begin her new life with this kind woman 
with a lie; bat, in order to save her mother 
the shame that had already ruined her own 
life, she knew tbat it must be done. 

Her eyes fell; bat she raised them bravely, 
and answered, without a tremor in her 
voice, — 

‘‘My name is Sophie Martin, 
widow.” 

‘' Sophie! That is very pretty and euited 
to you. There is just another thing thas we 
have not mentioned: were you going to the 
destination which you had chosen for any 
special reason? ” 

“ No,” 

‘' Then you will not mind changing it?” 

*' Not in the least.” 

“That is weil, We live in Leeds, my son 
and I,and have decided since the accident, 
and in consideration of the fact that all 
our luggage was burned, that we will return 
there at once. You will not object, then, to 
accompanying us?” 

‘+ I shall be only too glad.” 3 

‘Then that is settled." 

Mrs. James arose with a smile. She had 
taken a great fanoy to the girl whose future 
she had taken into her own hands, and it was 
with something like a gratification of pride 
that she looked upon her beauty. She was 
Standing with Decima’s hand still clasped in 
hers when the door opened and a young man 
entered. 

He was handsome, after the blonde fashion 
of the Norsemen, and filled the idea perfectly 
in so far as his form and features were con- 
cerned. Women raved over Fred James, 
perhaps one reason being hia proverbial 
indbfference to them all, It was that very 
fact which prevented any misgivings in the 
mind of his mother when she proposed taking 
the beautifal bat unknown girl into her house- 
hold as a member of her family. 

There was no danger to Fred, and the 
mother turned to him without a thought of 
fear in her proud old head. 

“The. train leaves for London at four, 
mother,” he said to her, in a slow, musical 
voice. ‘Shall you be ready?” 

**Yes," she answered, emiling at him 
fondly. ‘We shall not go alone, however. 
The wreck has given us an addition to our 
lonely household, and I am sure you will feel 
as glad to have a young person ia it as I 
shall. Let me introduce you. Mrs. Martin, 
my sop, Mr. James.”’ 

Fred James bowed coldly; then, as his 
eyes rested on the beautifal face, the expres. 
sion changed to one of intense interest, that 
might have aroused some alarm in his keen- 
sighted mother’s eyes had she been looking, 
but she was gazing at Decima, and the 
unmoved countenance pleased her. 

Her only fear had been for Deocima, not her 
son ; bat, with a aigh of relief, that thought 
Was removed. 

How strangely the fature convinced her of 
her own short.sightedness Heaven alone 
foresaw then. 


I am a 


CHAPTER XII. 


* Bap news flies awiftly,’’ and the old trite 
saying was never more fally verified than upon 
the occasion when London awoke the follow- 
ing morning with the news of the great rail- 
way disaster, sats 

It was cried upon the streeta by diligent 
newsboys in connection with the printed story 
of the terrible storm ; bat none of the persons 
in whom we are most interested paid any heed. 
What had they to do with the railway 
Gizaster? Tocir own grie? was surely great 


enough without their weeping for others at 
that time. 

Mrs, Bruce remained during the night with 
Mias Mortimer, while Clinton made twe 
pilgrimages to the tenement to make sure tha 
Decima had not returned there, but each time 
hia fears became even greater than before. 
There was nothing like sleep possible for any 
one of them while Decima’s fate remained « 
mystery, and it is doubtful if they evex 
thought of id. 

They made some pretence of eating bresk- 
fast; then, as he arose from the table, Graham 
announced his intention of going at once és 
the police station to see if there had been sny 
discoveries made there, Mrs. Bruce retarned 
to her own home accompanied by Misa 
Mortimer, as she knew that to that place 
Decima would come, if at all, and her wild gricf 
aod intense nervousness made it imposeibie 
for her to remain longer away. 

Clinton could scarcely have described his 
own emotions a3 he entered that little cffice, 
fearfal of the worst, yet hoping against hope 
for the best; but hia heart seemed choking 
him as he stcod before the sergeant’s deex, 
utterly incapable of putting his question. 

Bat the man, though he was not the same 
one who had been upon daty daring the nighs, 
seemed to understand. 

‘* Are you Me. Olinton? ” he asked. 

*' Yeg,’’ 

‘You have seen the man whom we seni over 
to you?’ 

ty N a” 

Toe word was almost inaudible, so great 
was the anxiety underlying it, 

The sergeant paused. He was so little given 
to sympathy in shat life where the people ha 
met, as ueual, were such hardened wretones ; 
— this man was different, and he was saff-r- 
ing. 
** You have-—-heard?” stammered Clinton, 
unable to endare the silence. 

“Yes, There is always a doubt of ita being 
true, you know, and you maet not abandon 
hope until there is none. Have you seen the 
“ea this morning?" 

ity fe) ” 


‘* Toere has been a terrible accident on the 
railroad." 

“An accident?” 

“ Yea,” 

ts Well? ” 

Clinton’s face was ghastly. He seemed to 
understand but too well what was meant, bn+ 
he would not allow himself to believe. He 
listened with a strained, breathless horror tbxs 
was piteous. 

‘The train was overtorned from a bridge 
and then took fire. There are a great number 
of killed and wounded; more killed thac 
they know of at present, ag all the bodies have 
not yet been extricated,” 

‘* Yes,” very quietly. 

“¢ Will you look at thia?"’ 

The sergeant reached under his desk and 
drew forth a morning-paper. He pointed to 
that fatal colamn “ Killed,” and gradaally raz: 
his finger down the column until it rested upcu 
the lines. 

‘* Miss Decima Bruce; pinioned by a broken 
seat and almost cremated. Clothes entirely 
destroyed.” 

Ciinton saw nothing farther, After sli, 
what difference did anything else in the word 
make to him? Decima was dead ! 

He leaned sgainst the desk, white and 
trembling, nos a murmur escaping hie pat:ia 
lips. It eeemed to him that the end of the 
world had come, and nothing mattered after 
that. Then he became aware, in that dezd 
way that each of us must have felt under some 
great crisis in our own lives, that the sergeant 
was speaking to him. 

** You don’t know that it is true,” he wa 
saying. 

* Tne station where the accident happened 
ia not far from here, Why don't you take a 
friend with you and ron up there? You see, 
they say she was almost cremated; might 





there not be come mistake ? ’ 
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Clinton :hook his head. His voice bore no 
Bimilarity to his own as he replied,— 

‘It ie not likely, How could they have got 
the name?” 

Ihe sergeant was silent. 

'Good-day, sergeant,” he said, heavily. ‘I 
shali sev jou again ag soon as it cam ba 
done.” 

* You are going up there?” 

“You.” 


Ths man looked after him as he went down 
the short flight of steps and into the street, 
then turned to an officer beside him. 

‘' That fellow got it in the heart that time,” 
he ssid, with genuine feeling. ‘I never saw 
& man feel anything more keenly. Heaven help 
him! I lost sweetheart myself once.” 

Almost without knowing what he did, 
Clinton walked swiftly in the direction of 
Enston Station. Arrived there he bought his 
ticket, then cent a messenger with a simple 
note tc Mrs. Bruce, telling her he had found 
some trace, but that was all, He took his 
place in the train with bowed head, knowing 
that he was going to bring home the body of 
the girl whom he had so loved, knowing that 
he should find her there and that she was lost 
to him for ever, yet betraying his emotion by 
never a word. 

The most careless observer could have told 
how he waa soffering ; hia most intimate friend 
would not have approached him under the 
sorrow that be must have recognized, 

The conductor felt for him when he arrived 


at the station, knowing by intuition what he H 
was going there for, for there were otherd upon | 


the train with that same wretched mission 
before them. There were carriages to meet 
them, provided by the kindness and thought- 
fulness of the Allen family, and almost as if 
they were following the lifeless bodies them. 
selves, the carriages wound slowly up the 
hill. 





Graham Clinton did not hesitate, With | 


bared head he walked into the room where a 
number of improvised biers were standing 
spectral with their white draperies’ in the 
shadowy light. 

He spoke the name of the one he had come 
to seek in the ear of the attendant, who led 
him across the room and very gently turned 
the sheet from an upturned face that was still 
covered by a handkerchief. 

How well he remembered 
reddish-gold of that sanny head! He turned 
from it for a moment, his heart seeming 
strangled by a groar. Is was the first that 
had escaped him, and was quickly suppresged, 
He would have removed the handkerchief, 
but the attendant stopped him. 

‘Don't do it, sir!" he exclaimed. ‘It 
would only make it all the worse for you to 
bear. She was so badly burned that even the 
doctors were horrified. 
like that, sir, if you ever loved her!” 

If he ever loved her! 
mockery the worda seemed to him! If only 
he could have exchanged places with her 
there, or have lain beside her, life would have 
seemed less hard; but he must bear it like a 
man. That was what ehe would have wished, 
and he knew it, 


attended to every minnte detail; ther, 
knowing that all was done that could be done, 
he took the train home—the same train that 
carried the little form for whom he wags 
gtieving—to tell the story to that mother 
whore heart he knew would break. 

If he could bat have known that in the 
next car to him the real Decima sat, alive 
and well, hislife—the months of weary misery 
that followed—would have been very 
different ; but Providence, if always wise, ia 
not always bind, snd neither knew of the 
other's proximity. 

Clinton was striving even in the first hours 
of his blinding grief, to fix upon some reason 
for her leaving home; but he could find 
none, Since he had discovered that she 
would bave nothing farther to do wtih him, 
he had let her alone, though bis heart had 


| Bhould know. 
the beautifal | 


| Decima’s new life, though 
Don’t remember her | 


How like bitterest | 


remained firm in its aNegiance. He had even 
written to her that, if is were her wiil, the 
secret should be preserved from Mies 
Mortimer; yet in epite of all, she had gone. 

Then the last words she had ever written 
him came back to hia: memory with singular 
force, 

‘*T could not be happy, even in my grave, 
knowing that I had robbed her. If you would 
make me a recompense for the sorrow you 
have caused me by your silencs, gn on with 
your marriage to her. Ido not blame you, 
dear; but you muet do thatfor my sake. It 
is the last request that I shall ever make of 

ou,”’ 
r And it was. 

What should he do now? Allthe nobility 
of the woman who was his promised wife 
came back tohim. He reoalled every act of 
hers of the night before, when his conduct 
must have appeared most strange to her. 
She, too, had loved Decima ; and, with bowed 
head and heart breaking under its terrible 
burden, he saw that he must do what his 
love _ asked. What mattered his life 
now 

And his resolution was, that he would tell 
her part of the truth—not all, in justice to 
Decima and let her decide the rest. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Hap it not been for the bitter memory of 
the past and the horrible knowledge of what 
the future held in store for her, Decima would 
have been content in the new home into which 
it seemed that Heaven had sens her. 

Mrs. James and her son lived alonein all 


the luxury of wealth, with none of its osten- | Y 


tation, and from the beginning, while Decima 
had her regular duties to perform —they were 
not menial—she was made one of them, 
There was never greater kindness or considera- 
tion shown a atranger than she received 
from both, and her lot, all things considered, 
seemed to have falien into a peculiarly easy 
groove. She had told Mre. James little of her 
former life, adhering as strictly to the trath 
as her unfortunate situation would allow, and 
her benefactresa had asked no questions 
beyond what it was most desirable that she 
Sophie Martin had been 
married, and her hasband had died at a most 
piteously unfortunate time, and that alone 
was enough to insure sympathy and kindly 
treatment of the good woman, even if the 
girl's beanty had nos made its own undeni- 
able impression. 

Bat there was a cloud upon the horizon—a 
cloud that was to obstruct all the san in 
still she was 
piteously unconecious of it. 

She had been in her new quarters ecarcely 
two nionths when the: storm broke oruelly, 
fiercely, cutting her perhaps with almost ag 
keen sorrow as she bad ever known, from her 
very innocence of wrong. One duty which 
she was expected to perform each day, and 
which had become a peculiar pleasure to her, 


| was that in the afternoon she should read to 





| Mra. J f le of h 
He gave the orders for her removal home, | ee 


poetry, sometimes romance—a capacity in 
which Decima was peculiarly gifted. One 
afternoon while the reading was in progress; 
Fred James chanced to come into the room, 
and, fascinated by the sound of the musical 
voice, he sat down silently behind the reader 
and listened, From that day he was always 
present during those hours of the day. His 
mother generally fell asleep at the end of the 
time, a signal to Decima that her daty was 
done, and that her time was her own, 

She had been reading upon the day in 
—_— from a popular romance in which 
the heroine quotes an extract from a little 
poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, — 


* You have heard me quote from Plato 
A thousand times, no doubt ; 

Well, I have discovered he did not know 
What he was talking about," 





She had jast finished the line when the 
gentlest and most refined of snores told her 
that Mrs. James slept. She closed the book, 
placed it upon the table, arose, and with a 
faint smile thrown to the son of her bene- 
factress, she silently lefs the room. Her own 
chamber offered little attraction to divert her 
from her reficctions, and she sought the 
little conservatory instead; for is theré not 
something im the companionship of flowers 
that sweetens solitude? She wandered 
among them for awhile, then sat down beside 
& great Japanese lily of singular beauty, seeing 
nothing. Her arm rested upon the baok of the 
seat, her head was turned in the direction. 
of the window. She was evidently musing too 
deeply to hear the light footfall behind het, 
for her lips moved, and the words she had 
read fell from: them,— 


** You have heard me quote from Plato 
A thousand times, no doubt ; 

Well, I have discovered he did not know 
What he was talking about.” 


Her voice died away slowly, and she wad 
startled to hear some oue say,— 

“Don’t you think Mre. Wilcox struck the 
key-note of a great truth when she wrote those 
lines? Do you believe that there oan be any- 
thing like platonic friendship between man 
and woman?” 

She glanced up, though she had already 
recognised the voice. It was Feed 
James who stood there. There was an 
expression upon his face such as she had not 
seen there before; but is did not alarm her. 
She answered very gently,— 

‘‘Yes, I believe in friendship. Do. not 
ou ? ” . 

He shook his head, 

* Not that kind. A man is too indifferent 
for a friend, or too passionate. Certainly 
there is & sors of carcless well. wishing between 
the sexer, an occasional visit, perhaps some 
trifling attention, forgotten as soon as given ; 
but not that kind of friendship, not the kind 
that sacrifices, that endures through all ages, 
That is love. Do you think a man always 
a the moment thas interest alters to 
love?” 

Decima was looking at him without seeing 
him. Her memory had reverted to that 
sweet time when for those few months she had 
been so blissfally happy. Was there ever & 
time when she did not recognize that great 
love? Ah, dear Heaven ! how ber beart yearned 
over it! Was itto be wondered at then that 
her face assumed a dreamy tenderness that 
deceived her listener ? 

‘*Does it ever?” she queationed, in an 
undertone filled with emotion. ‘It seems tc 
me that love is born upon the instant, It 
knows no past, recognizes no future, lives 
alone in the present. Is is sufficient unto 
itself, There is bat one holier creation of 
God, and that is gratitude."’ 

Fred James was stirred to the very depths 
of his heart. How was he to understand that 
she was speaking to ® memory and not tc 
him? He knew shat he loved that girl-wife, 
who was s0 recently widowed, and man-like, 
her sorrow but endeared her to him, He had 
misunderstood her woras. 


‘* Love knows no past.” 


That was the expressed thought thai wat 
her undoing, 

He took the seat beside her and slipped his 
arm about ber waist, bis countenance filled 
with a manly, chivalrous devotion that was ar 
honour to any woman, 

“ Sophie,’ he whispered, ‘‘I know that I 
have done little to aeserve the love of any 
woman, I may be speaking to you with bratal 
suddenness, but if love ie born like that, surely 
I may be forgiven. Darling, have you never 
suepected ——” . 

But she had shrunk from him in fear and 
trembling. 

‘*Don’s!” she gasped, feebly, putting up 
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ner hands as if to ward off a blow—” don’t, 
for the love of Heaven! You don't know what 
yon are saying | What do you know of me 
jbat you should——’’ 

She paused, unable to continue, and he 
finished the sentence for her. 

© That I shonld ask you to become my wife ? 
I know that I love you, Is it not enough? 
Ab, don't! Do you think that I do not under- 
szand? 6©You have suffered bitterly, oruelly, 
i: only endeara you to me, See, I ask no ques- 
tiongs Tam more than willing to trast you. 
You shall have your own time. Only tell me 
that eome day you will be my wife, and I 
ehsli be content to wait.” 

Doe the firat time during those awfal months 
o? ovffering Decima was weeping, Her whole 
react seemed melting into tears. She did not 
repulee him as he drew her to his breast. It 
seemed such & comfort to reat upon the bosom 
ofone whom she did not fear. She allowed 
nin to soothe her, listened as he murmured 
‘gorda of hope aud consolation ; then she lifted 
ber glistening eyes to hia. 

“i would give all this world, she said, 
brokenly, “if I were bat worthy of your love, 
‘ would give my life if I might but answer you 
43 [should like, but that cannot be. I can 
never ba your wife—never! There are reasons 
that reach higher than eternity thad will stand 
be:ween you and that for all ages!” 

' Sophie!" 

“If you would spare me a grief as great as 
avy that I have ever known, never speak to me 
eyeta upon this subject. I have been so con- 
‘eas beres Do not make it necessary that I 

hould go ont into the world alone, for I am 
xteaid, Iam so helpless, so cruelly alone, and 
o”, Heaven! life has been so hard!” 

Still she had not drawn herself from his 
enbdracs, There was nothing in it beyond the 
expression of affection of an honest man; 
there was nos a shadow of insult in the 
ecoircling arm. It was bué a tender expres- 
cicn of love, that was all, 

‘ If it distresees, you, dear heart, you may 
hb: qaite sure that the subject will be buried 
in my own bosom,’ he said, softly; bat 
»sers will come & time when you will repent. 
Toe greatnesa of my love insures that, and 
‘ea that time comes there ia jaaté one thing 
thst T would have you remember, Sophie, is 
»» ‘that a love like mine can know no death,’ 
‘Vnen you have changed toward me—when my 
ive has ceased to be a burden éo you, you will 
one to me, you will tell me, you will trust me, 
vik you nob?” 

Soe arose and stood before him, her eyes 
etii shining ander her tears, 

* I will trust you all my life as the kindest, 
1% generous, the noblezs man I have ever 
snovn! ” she said, brokeniy. 

He drew her to him, and her lips touched 
hi forehead with the simplicity of a child; 
tren he let her go. 

Ii that had but been all. Bat it was nos. 
A pair of stern, cold eyes, glittering under a 
pride that was tbeir owner's single and 
besetting siu, had witnessed the latter portion 
of the scene, had seen the tears, had heard the 
avowal of love on part of the man, and had 
heard the answer. 

I will trast you ail my life as the kindest, 

mos¢ generous, the nobless man I have ever 
known, and her own construction was put 
Upon 32, 
_ As Decime left the conservatory, a heavy 
hand was placed npon her arm, and a hoarse 
voice shat phe scarcely recognized said in her 
bar,— 

‘Come with me to the library. I wish to 

‘peak with you,” 
_ se poor child looked into Mrs. Jamea’s set 
'a98, tnd that intuition that does not often err 
‘2 Woman told her that another orisia in her 
\'e bad come, the most cruel and. undeserved, 
perbaps, of all, 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Aun throngh the miserable days that fol- 
lowed the discovery of ber. daughter's supposed 








death snd the burial of that unknown girl 


over whom such passionate tears were shed, | 


Graham Clinton was more like a son to Mrs. 
Bruce than anything else. 

He was beside her constantly, speaking 
some word of consolation, or performiug some 
little act of kindness that, without acknow- 
ledgment upon her part, was an infinite 
source of comfort to her. She had not paneed 
to question herself yet as to its cause. Her 
grief wag too new and too bitter for that, 
She simply yielded to the sweetness of 
feeling that she was not quite alone in the 
world—that she was not entirely without 
friends, and indulged her sorrow. 

And Clinton found the greatest comfort in 
ministering to her. All this Alice Morfimer 
watched in silence. If her great, true heart 
ached under. it, if there was a suspicion 
aroused in her, if in the silence of her own 
chamber at night she grieved over a shattered 
dream, no one knew. 


could effeot nothing. 


She was as kind—perhaps kindery—to | 
Ciinton than she had ever been before, and | 
hie beart smote him as he saw and thorongbly | 


recognised the creatness of her generosity. 
How he cursed bimself for the past only 
Heaven and his own conscience conld bave 
guessed ; but it was beyond recall; and when 
his grief could bs dcminated by reason he saw 
that he must bury id in the grave that they 
had dug for his dead love. 

With that thonght uppermost in bis mind 
he went to call upon Miss Mortimer one 
evening. He bent and kissed her as she came 
into the room—a thing which he had forgot- 
ten to do of late—but che did not repulse him. 
On the contrary, she smiled under it, and did 
not endesvour éo disengage her hand from his 
as he drew her beside him upon the sofa. 

*T am glad to see you looking better, 
Graham,”’ she said to him, gently. “ You 
are growing more like yourself again.” 

His face flashed. 

‘TI don’t think I oan ever be like my 
old self in one way, Alioe,’’ be said, using the 
old pet name that be had used to her in 
childhood, ‘ I should have to loose this new- 
found sppreciation and gratitude to be that, 
and that would take something that is most 
sweet ont of my life. Do yon know whut I 
mean. Ah, desr, how little I have known 
you! How little I have guessed the real 
worth of your character! How little I have 
deserved your affection!” 


She grew crimson under the pleasure his | 

There was nothing that she | 
To disclaim the truth of hia | 
statement was like affection, and there was | 


words gave her. 
could answer. 


nothing else to be said. 

‘TT have # confession to make to you,” he 
went on, after a panse—''® confeesion that 
should have been made long ago, but you are 


too brave to understand how an unpleasant | 


duty is put off from one day to snotber, in 
the hope that it will come easier at some 
fature time. You could not do that, You 
would face the situation at once.” 

She put up her hand with a little gesture of 
deprecation 

“Oh, hush!" she cried hnskily, ‘' How 
little you know me, after sll! I am not 
brave, but the greatest coward under Heaven. 
If that had not been true, do you think I 


should not have relieved you of your embar. | 


rasement long ago?” 

‘* You know, then?” 

She hesitated before 
anewered, very softly, — 

‘\ ] bave suspected,” 

He covered his face with hia disengaged 
hand. There were no tears in his eyes when 
he removed it, but she had felt a quivering 
sigh shake bis entire form. 

‘Do you think you can ever forgive me,” 
he whiepered, 

“There is nothing to forgive, Graham,” 
she answered, striving to steady her voice, 
“You were not to blame. The heart is the 
one organ that will not be held in subjection. 


replying, then 


She shut it up in her | 
own bosom, conscious that her lamentations 


I cannot qaite understand the situation, but 
i the only faults I bave ever found was that 
you did not trast me. Bat that now is for. 
gotten,” 

‘Do you mean that there can no longer 
| remain between us the promise that wae given 

in the old days? Do you mean thas yon will 
not be my wife? ” 

She was silent a moment, then turned tc 
him very gravely. 

‘‘Look at me, dear,'’ she said, quietly, 
‘and as you value your life's happiness and 
mine, conceal novhing of the truth from me, 
| What is your own desire upon she subdjeos ?”' 
| _ That we should stand by she old pledge, 

Alice, it you think it will ever be possible for 
you to trust me again,” he snswered, 
earnestly, 

A mist came before her ayes. A great ory 
of thankfuiness rose in her heart, bud there 
was listle display of emotion in her manner 
to him. Tender, gentle, but, nob demonsstra- 
tive, sea pressed his hand slightly. 

“Then your wish is mine, Graham,” she 
replied. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

; ‘I have not deserved this,’ be syid, his 
voice breaking painfally; ‘‘bat I swear to 
to you, Alice, thas I will do everything that 
lies in my power to make you happy. Ii 
swear that if the devotion of my whole life. 
can be reward svfficient for your generosity, 
it shall be yours for ever!” 

‘‘Don’s!"’ she cried, desperately, ‘ You 
make me feel such a hypocrite. Do you 
think that it ia alone becanee of you thas I 
have decided as I bave? If is reslly were 
consideration of you, I should have said ‘no’ 
out of kindness, because 1 am afraid thas I 
believe you would be bappier without a wife; 
but have not the conrage of my own con- 

| Viotious. i love you! It sounds anwomanly 
and indelicate to say it under ciroumstances 
such as theese, but it is my own celfishuess 

| that causes me to accept the sacrifice that you 
are making. On, Graham! can’t you see? 
Caa’s you understand ? If there were anosher 
woman living whom you preferred to me, I 
should release you withons & word; but as 
there is not, I will do all I can to make your 
life a comfort to you, Gear, and some day it 
may seem noth so hard ae it does juss at 
present."’ 

There was more passion in her speech than 
any he had ever heard her make, and the 
depth of love astonished him, 

‘Is i¢ possible,” he questioned, wonder- 
ingly. ‘ thas you bave loved me like thas?” 

* Did you ever doubt it?” 

‘*] paver suspected. The arrangement was 
made for us, and you seemed always to me to 
bave yielded—well, becauce is was the eaeies 
thing to do. I did not think that my 
affection would have made the difference of a 
thonght in yoar life.” 

‘*Grabam !” 

Sbe had faced hirm passionately, all the 
| glowing depths of her nature sronved and 
| beaming throagh her burning eyes. 

* Have I been so cold?" she asked, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Have I. been so unresponsive as 
that? Then I have deserved what I bave 
| received. Bat, oh, dear, you have been 
mistaken! Ail my heart and soul have been 
yours, I have loved you wish & devotion that 
| was @ boundary line for every other emotion. 


! 
i 


! 
} 
} 


| My whole eelf was submerged in the pea of 
my »ffecsion—and you did not know,” 

** Forgire me.” 

‘On, yes! Let us begin again. Let me 
teach you that I am not the oreatore for 
which you have mistaken me, who could 
give myself to the legalised orime of beoom- 
ing the wife of a man whom I did not love, 
| How little we bave known each other, afser 
} alll.” 

“But you have not yet heard all that I 
| bave to say. I muses tell you the story of 
| that pass which ought to have belonged to 
| you. 1 mast——” 

i” “No, I beg of you; don’t do it, I want to 
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fcel that I have traated you without explana. 


*: But thers is danger, Alice, Taink of what 
the Inture, might contain.” 

“ Nevertheless, I prefer that you should re- 
mein silent, Oh, grant methis! Let that 
episode be buried in the grave with her whom 
we both loved. I don't want you to feel that 
you must never speak of her to me if the 
inclination is oupon you. I only wish that 
the hietory of that time shoald lie with you 
blone,” 

‘It ia not wise, Alice; it is not best.” 

‘Then let the error be mine, and gratify 
my whim. 

‘‘ Are you sfraid?’”’ 

‘No; bat I bad rather trast you.” 

[mast yield; bat I do it with reluctance, 
‘Perfect conficence casteth ont fear,’ you 
kaow,” 

She kissed him upon the lips, and he smiled 
hig gratitoce. 

‘‘Yoa will bs my wife at once?” he asked, 
suftly. 

Bbe shook her head. 

‘* No,” she answered; ** we must each have 
time to reoover. To become your wife now 
would be most unwise. You must hava time 
so forget. We are going to begin anew, you 
Snow, I shall not expeot you to play the 
jover t0 me jaost at first. You must teach 
your heart to turn to ms.”’ 

* Bat——" 

‘In this I am obstinate. You hold my 
promise in face of the pass, Graham; bat you 
must wait, dear. In tue summer, when the 
fi,wers are in bloom again, then, if you will 
hve it so, I will be your wife!” 

* Heaven bless you, Alise!” 





you have at least not behaved with the 
ingenuonsness toward me that I had the right 
to expsct. I took you in when ycu wers 
homeless and friendless, when you were in a 
condition in which few women would have 
received you, and you have repaid me by en- 
deavonring to entrap my son into an 
entanglement that is a disgrace both to him 
and to his mother.”’ 

With a little inarticulate ory Decima 
sprung to her feet. For a moment there was 
® flash of fire in her eyes, then she com. 
manded her voice sufficiently to pant, — 

‘* Kind as you have been to me, Mrs. 
James, much as I owe you, you have not the 
right to say such things as that to me, nor 
shall you. I have never tried to entrap your 
80n into anything. I don't think I shculd 
know how, even if I were to try. When ycur 
son asked me to be his wife he conferred an 
honour upon me that I appreciated wish all my 
heart, but he did it entirely without encourage- 
ment from me,” 

Had Decima been less wounded over the 
conversation she might have seen the 
whitened indiguation of that set, proud face ; 
bat her heart was too sore to take note of cut- 
ward indications. 

‘* My son asked you to be his wife?” ques- 
tiorei Mrs. James, in a voice hara as 
granite. 

“He did.” 

A sneer passed over the rigid features. 

*— think yon are mistaken,” she ssid, 
heavily. 

Deoima's sen3itive lip qnivered piteously. 

‘Don't say that, Mrs. James,” she cried, 
brokenly. ‘I kaow that I have been most 
unfortunate. It may be that I am far from 
worthy of the honour that your son conferred 
upon ms, bus he is a gentleman who reepects 





CHAPTER XY. 


For coms moments after their eniry inio } 
ths library there was painfal silence between | 
lice. James and Deoima, a silence which the | 
girl felt she cared not break and which | 
sesmed to incense the proud womaa all the 
more, 

None of she tenderness and gentleness thas 
hed before characterised her manner, wad 
roticeable then. She was cold and hard and 
stern ag granite, for she had not received a 
crcel blow in her most vulnerable point?” 

She tock a seat upoe she sofa, sitting bolt 
upright, wich her hands crosged upon her lap, 
afser motioning her dependent to a chair 
before her, 

** Sophie,’ she eaid, a last, ber voice cold 
with tha) moietare that chilis like ice, ‘' do 
you think that I have deserved this treat. 
meni? ’ 

Toe sweet eyes fiiled with tears. 

“Ism afraid you have misunderstood a 
scene which you have jast witneseed, dear 
Mra. James," faltered the girl. ‘ You have 
deserved nothing that was nos most honour. 
ab'a from ms, and I assure youn——”” 

There was @ gesture indicating a desire for | 
alisnce, i 

**Don’t add falsehood to your ain againat | 
me,” exclaimed the elder woman, even more , 
frigidly. ‘It is unnecessary and hartfal. I | 
saw enough fo quite understand what has | 
been taking place here during the hours that | 
I have trusted both you aud my sen. I con. | 
feaa to as great a disappointment in him asin 
you, the feult being equal. Bat it seemed to | 
me that you owsd me something more than | 
this ingratitude |” i 

‘*Mra. Jzmes, I beseech you to listen to : 
me!” oried Decima, in wild distress. ‘‘ Upon 
my honour thore has nothicg passed between 
me and your eon that you woald have cen- 
sured either of usfor if you had heard al). 
He bas acted the part of an honourable man 
ander the i:fictnce of a most unfortunate 





love, whiie I » 

“Have betrayed the troat of a bene- 
factress,’ interrupted Mre. Jamea, her face 
orimsoning with anger. ‘ I have no wish to | 

‘ 





bey anything that is hard to you, Sophie, bus 


bia mother too much to cffer anything less 
than that to a woman bencash her roof.” 

That Mrs. James felt the rebuke keenly her 
expression bat too plainly indicated, but it 
ouly served to increase her pride. Bat while 
ptids dominated, fear was also in the fore- 
ground of her emctions. Was it possible that 
Fred really contemplated a marriage with 
this woman of whose antecedants he knew 
absolutely nothing? Was it possible that he 
could think of her when he did not even know 
to a certainty that her marriage was a reality 
and nota sham? Batif he had made up hia 
mind to a step like that, should she be able to 
prevent the union that would mean absolute, 
undeniable ruin to him? For that De>sima 
would think of rejecting the offer that Fred 
would make her never even occurred to his 
adoring mother, 

After a momentary silence and quick con- 
sideration the sneer faded from Mrs, James's 
countenance. Something of the kindness and 
gentleness to which she had accustomed 
Decima returned, but it was overshadowed by 
& certain decision of epsech, a firmness of 
manner, that waz not calculated to decsiva. 

** Perhaps you are right,” she said, quietly, 
‘‘and I have misjudged him; bat even under 


: these circumstances you must realize that a 


marriage with you would be utterly impossi- 
ble for a man in his position. I don't wish to 
be hard upon you, I don't wish to wound you, 
bu’ perfect frankness is absolutely indispen- 
sable at a time like this.” 

“ Will you allow me one moment?’ asked 


| Decima, some of her own pride of birth be- 


trayed in her tone. “I would not have you 
for one instant believe me insensible to the 
great compliment that Mr. James has paid me, 
bat I had not the remotest idea of accepting 
him, for I do not love him.” 

Mrs, James stared at her in astonishment. 
Was it possible that the girl could be speaking 
the trath? At all events policy dictated that 
she should accept it as such. 

An expression which she intended should 
indioate relief passed over her features. 

“I am glad of that!” she exclaimed, 
earnestly. ‘Under those circumstances, 
perhaps you will not object to acting in the 
matter under my dictation ?”’ 


“T have none whatever.” 

“If my son has this foolish thing in his 
head, you must realise how much better is 
would be for you to be no longer under the 
same roof with him, at least until he has re- 
covered from the fever, 80 to speak.” 

Decima started. A deadly pallor crept over 
her face. For the first time she seemed to 
thoroughly comprehend what this meant to 
ber. She was to thrown upon the world 
again at a time when it was hardest. She wag 
to lose she friend who had been so mach to 
her throggh no fault of her own. Friendless, 
helpless, with that hideous illness hanging 
over her that had already wrecked her life 
even with its frightful shadow, she was to be 
turned into the streets, for what fate Heaven 
alone could tell. She shivered slightly, but 
answered with the calmness of derpair,— 

‘* Yea, I see.” 

‘ That is well,” returned Mra. James, with 
no endeavour to conceal her satisfaction. ‘‘ Of 
course, to remove you from the house would 
not be of the slightest use if he were allowed 
to kaow where you had gone, but that is what 
we must prevent. Will you tell me what your 
anawer was to him when ke made this pro- 
posal?” 

‘IT was too much agitated to remember 
either his words or my own; bat it wae a re- 
jection,” 

* And his reply ?”’ 

Decima hang her head for a moment, but 
with no desire to withold the trath. 

* He was very kind to me,” she answered, 
tremulously. ‘ He said that he loved me too 
much to acoept——" 

Her voice broke, and Mrs. James's fingers 
closed spasmodica)ly. Her son must be saved, 
let the cost be to another what it would. 

‘‘T understand,” she said, with more cold. 
ness than before. “I think that you percsivs 
that youows me something of gratitude for 
my friendship for you in the past—a friend. 
ship which you must see was purely disin- 
terested ; do you not, Decima?” 

‘*I do, Heaven knows! ” 

; Aud you woald do something to repay 
it?” 

* Anything that lay within my power.” 

And looking into the earnest face, Mra. 
James could not doubt the trath of her words. 
There was some genuine relief in her ocun- 
tenance. She leaned a trifle toward Decima 
and took her hand. 

‘ I know it will be hard upon you at a time 
like this to go iato a strange place ; bat you see 
the necessity as well as I can point it-out to 
you. You must go away at once withont seeing 
Fred or allowing him to suspect that you are 
going. When you are gone you must be 
particularly carefal that he does not discover 
you, Havel your promize that you will do 
this?” 

‘* You bave.” 

There was the anguish of death in the young 
voice. But what was there left for her to do? 
She knew that she could no longer remain in 
the house where her attraction bad been her 
greatest misfortune, Bat what should she do 
under this new bitterness that was opening be- 
fore her? Where should she go? And what 
should she do? 

Mrs. Jamas seemed to read something of the 
horrible fear of the fature that was passing 
through her brain. ‘ 

“You need not think that I shall quite 
abandon you,’’ she said, more kindly, ‘' Let 
me see that I can trust you, and I will do all! 
oan to assist you. I am more sorry than I can 
cay that this has occurred; but since it has, 
the = the wrench is made, the better for 
us all,” 

‘I gee,” gaid Deoima, huekily. Her eyes 
glezed under the euffering she was enduricg. 
**I shall goat once. There is nothing I can 
pay that would express my regret for what hag 
occurred ; but I swear to you that your son 
is as safe from me as if eternity were between 
us. Good-bye, and Heaven bless you for your 
kindness to me | The woret pain that I endure 
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gratitade. S.me day, perhaps, you will 
discover that I have not deserved it. May I 
kiss your hand?” ; 

She raised the jewelled fingera to her lips 
held them there a moment, then, with a 
tremendous effort at strangling the sobs 
that rose in her throat, she staggered from the 





OHAPTER XVI. 


Axons, friendless, even more hopeless than 
she had ever been, Decima found herself once 
again in the streets, with not even the 
shadowy hope of a trifling success that had 
before animated her. She was too proud to 
accept the aseiatance that Mrs. James had 
offered her, but merely taking the money that 
was hers by right of earning, she left the house 
that she had grown to look vpon almost ag 
her home. 

It seemed to her that she herself had erred 
in come unknown way, that Heaven should 
gend such distress upon her. Then che re- 
membered how other women had soffered, 
and etrove to be brave. But it was a weary 
fight. Utter desolation seemed to weigh her 
down—a desolation from which there seemed 
absolately no escape. 

And, worse than all, there was no promise 
in the future, 

Io was worse than a blank, for here was the 
knowledge of that other hideously shadowed, 
little unknown life for which she was respon. 
sible, A wild grief like mania came upon her 
as she left the house. Saddenly the world 
became a blank. She knew nothing, cared 
for nothing, save the fact that she was alone 
and wretched. Could she have done so then, 
she would have calied Graham Clinton to her 
at whatever cost to another. 

‘Why should I care?” she exclaimed 
aloud, as she staggered along under the 
gathering darkness, ‘*‘ Her sorrow could not 
be so great as mine. He would come to me. 
I know it—I knowit! It would give my 
child a name—my child whom I have no right 
to brand with the shame that is only mine ! 
Great Heaven directs me! Ihave borne so 
much that I can bear no more. Have meroy 
upon me!” 

Tne shades of evening were rapidly 
descending ; » few cold stars twinkled here 
and there in the heavens, and a weakling 
moon fliled the sky with a pale light that 
failed to reach the earth. The night was clear 
and cold, and numbers of pedestrians 
thronged the streets. She saw none of them. 
She was led simply by the misery that was 
upon her, uninflaenced by any intention 
whatever. 

Mra, James bad given her some advice as to 
the best place of residence during the next few 
weeks; but if Decima had listened, she had 
already forgotten. 

She paused under one of the street lamps, 
leaning againet it for the support that ber 
trembling limbs refused to yield, and seemed 
to consider, 

“ Which shall it be?" she acked herself, in 
& quivering voice, as she looked at the 
twinkling stars for her answer. ‘ Which 
shall it be? I can bear it no longer. M 
strength, mental and physical, is exhausted. 
To send for him, or—the river? Oh, my 
love, my love. why did not you see all this and 
save me? Why could you not understand— 
you who knew life and its suffering—what was 
in store for me, and save me from the curse 
of our folly? You did not think! I know! I 
know! You loved as blindly, as foolishly, as 
madly as I, and the fature was veiled. You 
do not know truth or Heaven could not 
have separated you from me. Bat you must 
know now! You must! I would bear it it 
I could, but I cannot, and I have not the right 
to end it all in death!” 

She paused to consider it no longer. There 
was an expression of wild determination in 
a eyes, The fire of fever was leaping in her 

eins, 





She turned to the firat person upon whom 
ter eyes rested, and in a voice that had grown 
recklees and defiant, she asked, — 

**Can you tell me where the nearest tele- 
graph office is?" 

“Two streets farther on to the left,” 
answered the man whom she had addressed, 
looking curiously at the flashed, ¢xcited face. 

“Thank you!” she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
and started away. 

Bat already a sensation that she could not 
comprehend was overcoming her. Her head 
had grown giddy. Her brain was reeling. 
She paused and pressed her hand heavily 
against her forehead. 

“What is the matter with me?” she 
groaned. ‘Am I going blind? Great 
Heaven!” 

For a moment she stood there swaying tc 
and fro. Tne man who had given her the 
information regarding the telegraph office 
started toward her, but before he could reach 
her side there was a heavy fall, and she lay 
there quite montionless, face downward, upon 
the street. 

An officer was crossing the street as the 
man raised her in his arms. 


(To be continued. ) 





A LATE ATONEMENT. 
Reread. aad 
CHAPTER III. 


Tr was within a week of the return of 
Ronald Fenton from the crown colony where 
he had been stationed seven years, that 
another traveller also took a ticket to London 
by the South-Western Railway, and his object 
too, was to seek out a friend he had not seen 
for some years. 

Like Ronald he had been absent from the 
great metropolis, Like him, too, in seven 
years he had held but scant commanication 
with those who lived there; bat here all 
resemblance in the history of the two men 
ended. In all else their story was as different 
as their faces. 

Horace Ciifton possessed his fall share of 
good looks. He was,a man not much over 
thirty, with features as regular as a girl's, 
beautifal deeply ses blue eyes s0 mobile in 
their expression that they could reflect any 
passion from hate to love, scorn to entreaty. 
For the rest he was of middle height and 
slightly made. 

He might have been called effeminate, but 
for his closely cropped black head, which 
had not a svperfiaous hair about it, and bis 
bronze skin, which told of exposure to sun 
and wind, 

His clothes were not remarkable. A plain 
suit of blue serge, fitting badly and having 
somewhat the appearance of the costumes dis- 
played ready-made in the windows of cheap 
tailors, and labelled ‘' This style only thirty- 
five shillings ;” but his air and bearing were 
not without refinement, and his hands were 
carefully cased in brown kid gloves, while a 
quiet felt hat completed hia attire. 

Probably he bad been absent long enough to 
feel keenly the pangs of home sickness, for as 
the train neared London he put out his head 
continually to catch sight of some familiar 
object, and when at last the collector appeared 
to take the tickets at Vauxhall a look almost 
of triamph crossed the handsome face, and he 
murmured to himeelf,— 

* At last!” 

Low as the word was spoken it reached his 
only fellow traveller, an elderly man esconced 
in the opposite corner of the third-class 
carriage. The pathos in his companion’s 
voice touched him, and he asked, pleasantly, 
it he had been away from England long. 

“It is seven years turned,” wae the frank 
reply, ‘since I was in London. I expect I 
shall feel like a stranger. Things must have 
altered in that time, 








“ There is a very decent hotel close to the 
station,'’ said the old gentleman, in a frienaly 
way. “I often use is myself, for I tive in 
Hertfordshire, and when I come up by this 
train I generally find it is too late to get on 
till the morning.” ns 

“‘ Then you travel pretty frequently on this 
line, sir?” 

The old gentleman did not resent the 
curiosity. ee 

‘‘My only son is an officer in one of the 
mail steamers which eail from Southampton, 
he has a house down there, and I often go and 


spend part of his leave with him.” * 3% 
“‘Bouthampton seems a pleasant place 
enough." 


“1 suppose you landed there?” 

Horace evaded this question. 

‘*I used to know Hertfordshire very well,’’ 
he said, meditatively. ‘‘My father had a 
farm there years ago; but farming is only 
another word for starvation now-a-days.” 

‘* Not in our part of the world. Most of 
Mr, Rashton’s tenants make a pretty good 
thing out of it. He's the quire in our neigh- 
bourhood, and a very nice man,” 

"Then you come from Kesterton?" 

‘*I've lived in Kesterton for half a-dozen 
years. A small property came to me there, 
It wasn’t much to sell so I settled down on it 
myeelf,”’ 

‘‘Ab,”? Horace fixed his beautifal melan- 
choly eyes full on the old gentleman’s face, 
** I was born within ten miles of Keasterton. I 
know every corner of the town.” 

‘* And you are going back there?” 

‘‘] may run down and look round the old 
place some day; but I have no ties left there, 
Most likely no one there would even remem- 
ber me, and it’s not pleasant to be forgotten."’ 

“Tat, bat man there must be some of your 
old friends lets. People don’t change their 
homes often in that part of the world. Why, 
the Squire was telling me only the other day 
he’d only charged one of his tenants since he 
came into the property, a score of years ago."” 

‘He must be getting old,” said Clifton, 
quietly. 

‘‘Over seventy a good bit. I suppose 
he'll be looking cut for a husband for Mies 
Arline one of these days, ebe’s his heiress, and 
as fine looking a woman as you'll wish to see, 
but she’s in no hurry to marry, she must be 
nearly thirty, and yet sbe’s never had the 
ghost of a lover people say.” 

‘*Perhaps she’s a temper,” suggested 
Clifton, “ though her mother was a gentile 
creature, and I'd warrant a good one.” 

“« Aye, it was a ead loss to the place when 
Mrs, Raehton died, the Squire’s never beon 
the same man since.” 

“You don’s mean that Mrs, Rashton’s 
dead, why ehe was years younger than her 
husband,” 

“‘ She's been dead these two yeare. They've 
only jast put off their mourning.” 

‘ ] think I'd like to try the hotel you were 
speaking of,” said Ciifton, as they reached 
Waterlco, ‘I feel about tired out.” 

Ié was natural after this that the two 
travellers should take their supper together, 
Clifton was singularly silent as to his foreign 
experience. He said nothing at all about the 
seven years which had passed since he lefs 
London, bat he listened with great interest to 
Me. Bailey's reminiscences of Hertfordshire, 
and the old gentleman was so pleased to find 
such an attentive auditor, that before they 
parted he bad given the wanderer a warm 
invitation to visit him at Ashted. 

“ You can’t mistake the house. Its on the 
high road from Kesterton to Digby End, and 
about half way, you’re pretty sure to be 
coming down one of these days to look ut 
your old haunts, and if you will come te us 
for a night or two, we shall be delighted to 
put you up.” i 

Horace Ciifton sat up smcking far into the 
night, hia thoughts were busy with the passé 
and yet more with the future. 

‘* What an idiot that old fellow is, I wonder 
if he invites every one he meets to come to 
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Ashted; bat I think I played my cards well, 
and it will be a decided convenience if I can 
atay a day or two in the peightourhood, as 

Mr. Bailey's friend,"’ it wil! silence all die- 
#greeable rnmours and unpleasant curiosity, I 
abail fied out muoh better how the land lies, if 
IT am cn the epot. Of conres, if old Rashton 
is likely to depart thie life, it would be my 
wisest plan to keep qaies and make vo claim 
on him, but if he's gcing to last ten years or 
80, why we'd bester come to a settlement at 
onoe ; anyhow, I hold the wioning cards, and 
wish « little caution, I shall step into 4 very 
comfortable income, either with or without 
& p»rtner,”’ 

He wrote two letters before he went to bed. 
The firet was very ehors and simple, being 
obly # request to an old friend to come and 
ses bim at the hotel, or elee name some other 
mestipg place without delay ; bat the second 
was more o:flicalt of compovision, and Citson 
spoils seversi sheeta of paper before he com- 
poaed anything whioh asticfied him, 

“ That must do,” be ej+culated, nodera sigh 
of relicf, as he foldec ths ninta attempt aod 
p'sced it inthe envelops, “ Afser all I don't 
sce why I need be so cautions in what T say to 
hor, her interests are eco tied to mine thas ehe 
yozht to agree to what I ask. if not I shall 
have to make her understand that it is 
dangerous to defy me.” 

Aud the completed letter ran thus :— 


« My Daruina,— 
‘* Atser years of enforced separation, 
which, I doubt not have been as trying to you 


a6 to myself, 1 am once more iv Kayland, ab's 
fo reclaim myorn Shall I come so you or viil 
you join me here? Be saeored TF shail nos 
encare a mach longer parting. If you hava 
not sold our secret you may like to consula 
me before you divulge 16 
fo you atany day orhour only as mv fands 
are a% a low ebb, and I aspnot sff ra to 
Stay bere long. let me kaow your cecision 
goon I hope it may be » summons to join 
you atonce. Youre, tilt death, «: .” 


Then, as though repenting of this letter as 
#00 sabmiasive in tone, Me Clifton had added 
“a pos s0r'pt 


papers that will enable me to claim aa a right 
@hat | pow bumbly ave for Dan't drive me 
to extremities my queen or you wili see me 


I am ready to come | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
' 
j 


arrive suddenly and explain everything myxelf | 


to your respected parent, & course you may 
hardly approve.” 


—— 


OHAPTER IV, 


RowatD Fenton awoke the first morning | 
after bis arrival in Eogtand, with @ strange | 


presentiment of coming trouble, 

As he sat over bis breskfaet at the hotel ha 
tried in vain to reaasure himeelf by she refieo- 
tion that thas far hie encoess had been bsyond 
his hopes. He had got rid of hia terrible 
enoumbrance. and need no longer travel with 
what everyone persisted iu takin, for a red 
coffiu. He coald feel assared shat she trea- 
Bure chest was safe in she Oank’s strong-room, 





and shat nothing remained for bim to do bat | 


trsce ont the rightfol heir of Will Trevlyn, 


but then Me Davidson seemed to think the 

roblem woald be not to find an heir, but to 

jetingniesh the trne one from a number of 
oleimsnte. His enserpriee had been favourably 
commenced He bad metan old friend hia firat 
day in Londan, which, surely in iteelf, was a 
good omen and yet—albeit not a superstisioag 
msn—poor Ronald fels terribly deeponding ag 
hs eat at breskfast. and devoutly wished Mr, 


five and twenty years ago, bué then first. 
class passengers do not often die at sea, He 
had fortunately, the name of the ebip, and the 
date of her leaving Cape Town, so he did nos 
quite despair of obtaining the information he 
80 much desired, 

A very civil speaking clerk came forward at 
the office, and ingaired his basiness. To 
Ronala’s surprises the young man seemed 
quite au fait with the anbject. 

* You mean Mr, William Trevlyn, who died 
on his homeward voyage in 1860, and whose 
family believed he brought home a fortune, 
which ultimately proved to be only a chest 
filled with stones? "’ 

‘Yes,’ said the chaplain much relieved to 
find the matter so fresh in the memory of the 
clerk (who, by the way, musi have been in 
frocks and pinafores when it happened), ‘I 
ehsil be very much obliged if you let ms have 
the address of the persons to whom you for- 
warded that chest?” 

Tae clerk hesitated & moment. 

‘Til jaas speak to Our manager, sir. He's 
in his private room and disengaged." 

Another delay. This time Ronald was 
kept waiting some five or ten minutes before 
the clerk retarned. 

‘ Mr. Day would like to speak to you him- 
self if you'd step this way please, sir.’’ 

A very comfortable private room farnished 
like a lawyer's and occupied by a very plea- 
fant, keen.eyed man of abont sixty. 

« Sis down, Mr, Fenton,” he said, cordially, 
indicating a chair, ‘I'm afraid there's 
something wrong about this business. I had 
& note this morning from my friend Davidson, 
the hanter (we've been intimate for years) 
asking me to give you every assistance in my 
power, and I was qnite prepared to do 40, 
but—omething uaforeseen has ocourred.” 

‘*Porhaps it is againet the rules for your 
addreea book to pass out of your own office, 
Tf I might be allowed to copy the address I 
thoald be gratefai.”’ 

Mr. Day ehook bia head. 

“IT remember Mr, Trevlyn’s death per- 
fectly,” he said, gravely, ‘the fact is there 
was rather a atir about the ohest, The 
family knew the poor fellow had had brain 


7 | fever, and I must say they behaved very 
“You will understand that T possess all the | 


geuerously to us, bat my father’s opinion—he 
was ons of the mandging directors then—was 
that the chest had been changed either on 
the voysge or daring Mr, Trevlyn's stay at 
Cupe Town. He declared the box we des- 
patched to Mra Trevlyn bore the uame of a 
firm at Oape Town, whereas of course, the 
inference was that the poor fellow pscked his 
tressnres in Australia, Well, to cut a long 
story short,my father was eo interested shat he 
kept every letter he received from Mra. 
Treviyn and her friends on the subject, and 
he reqaested her to keep him informed of her 
addreas, in case any light was ever thrown on 
the myatery.” 

‘Aad did ahe comply ?"” 

‘* For the first two years she did, then she 
wrote thas for her obildren’s sake, she was 
on the eve of a second marriage, and her 
intended busband insiated on her little ones 
taking his name and being broughé up as hia 
children. Shs gave hia name and the address 
which woald always find her, and my father 


| daly pnt her lester with the other papors 
Tt wa» true he had stheaght it dffiouls task, | 


bearing on the subjec).” 
“ And you will give them to me?" 
‘I woald give them willingly to you if they 


| were in my Keeping. Yesterday, just towarda 


Grieves had made bis late atonement himself, | 


or else confided it to comeone else 

Ronald e fires step was clear. B-fore ha did 
anything elses he mast go to the office of the 
shipping company in Leadenhall.sercet, and 
try toficd ont if they remembered to whomthey 


had forwarced Will Treviyn's effects. Iv was : 


the closing hour of our office, a lady came and 
made inqniries respecting Mr. Trevlyn, There 
was no responsible person left at the office, 
and she young clerk whoadmitted you, handed 
her the packes.” 

Ronald a face fell. The manager went on. 

*T oun hardly blame him, Only last week 
there had been a general turn oatof the papers 
here, and T had said in his hearing I saw no 
need in keeping this partionlar packet. It 
wad labelled ‘Trevlyn, to be kept sill applied 
for.’ 1 have no doubt he believed it sll right." 

“ Would he know the woman again?” 





“Tam sure he would, He gave me a very 
minute description of her, She told him sha 
had jas arrived from the Cape.” 

Ronald Fenton shuddered when he heard 
the description. Word for word it applied to 
Mrs. Dixon. Truly his one day’s delay was 
likely to cost him dear. 

‘Ali I oan do for you,” said Mr. Day, 
kindly, ‘is to give you the adc ress entered in 
our ordinary list of passengers. It ig g 
lodging-house in the Kennington road, bni | 
koow the Trevlyns only stayed there a fow 
months.” 

‘And you cannot recall the name of the 
man Mrs, Trevlyn was going to marry ?”’ 

‘I have no idea of it, It is possible if you 
searched the Times you might find it entered 
among the marriages. In your place E should 
advertise,” 

“JT dare not,” said Ronald, simply. ‘ There 
is a large fortune at stake, and if [ advertised 
I might draw down on myself a crowd of 
claimants of whose rights I could not jadga,” 

*' Mrs, Travlyn had three children, two girls 
and a boy,’ said Mr. Day. ‘She wars very 
pretty woman, and devoted to them. J sheulg 
gay her second husband was a man of wealth 
and standing.” 

Ronald Fenton took leave of the general 
manager, and set off for Kennington. Ha 
wae feeling angry with himself, and indignant 
at having been foiled by a woman. 

Ié stil! pnzzled him to understand whst ad. 
vantage Hester Dixon expected by thus fore. 
stalling him. 

Under no circumstances could she pass her. 
self off as Narcy Treviyn or her daughter, 
Ali he could think was that in her greed for 
gain she hoped to find the missing heira, ani 
extort a considerable sum of money from 
them as the price of her information; but 
the motive seemed inadequate for the craft) 
way in which she had distanced him. 

By her own showing, Hester bad sample 
means for her support. Why shonld she 
undertake s long and ardnous search to 
increase her income, 

Ronald found the house at Kennington, 
and, to his delight, discovered that its luis 
proprietress still Jived there as assistant io 
the dangbter, the present landlady. 

True, Mrs. Barton was hard on eighty, ba! 
she possessed all her faculties, but little anim 
paired; and if—as her daughter put it—she 
forgot what happened last week, her memory 
was ¢x ellent for the events of long sgo, 

Tae old dame received Mr. Fenton in her 
own parionr; listened to his inquiries wish 
great atsention, and finally replied, — 

‘Of course, I remember them perfectly 
Mrs. Treviyn tcok my best rooms when ashe 
expected her husband home; he had mads his 
fortune at the gold fields, and was bringing 
back a box of treasures.” 

Yes,” said Mra. Johnson, buxom matron 
of forty, chiming in, ‘‘I wae-a'slip of a gitl 
then, and I used to think it would be likes 
fairy tale to have so mach gold in the houze 
They made no secret of it either. Poor 
things, they had known so much poverty, I 
think joy pretty well tarned their heads,” 

* And how old were the children?" asked 
Ronald, hoping for a clue. “If you oan re- 
member so long ago," 

* There was the baby,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
ticking them off on her fingers, “‘ ehe war bero 
after her pa went to the goldficlds, and he 
never saw her. I should say she was nearly 
three. Dot, the eldest girl, was thirteen ; she 
and me were playfellows, for there waen’s tw) 
years between us, Bob came next to Dot, 
and he was a sickly boy. There had been 
others, bat they died. Dot was a pretty liitle 
thing, the baby was dark. I never shall for- 
got the day the chest came, and they opene® 
it. Mrs. Treviyn cried ready to break her 
heart, and Dot would have it her pa had bees 
robbed, but the gentleman—shcir uncle, 
think he was—said the poor man's brain mt!" 
have been gone when he wrote such accounts 
of hia treasures.” a 

And you have lost sight of the Trevlyns? 
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“Lor, sir,” said Mra, Johnson, reproach- 
tally, ‘fone couldn't kepp up with all one’s 
jodgers, and it was five and twenty years ago. 
Tey all went to live with their uncle in 
Franco, and shat’a the last we heard cf sham. 
Dot wag a dear little thing, and I didn't mind 
Bob, bat the baby was a bad-tempered, cross 
ghild as ever I saw.” 

It was no uce lingefing. Ronald pressed 
half-a-sovereign into the hand of a rather 
dirty little Johnson, and begged her mother to 
write 40 him if she ever heard of her former 
lodgers. 

Then be took his leave with the reflection 
#hat he had not the faintest idea what steps 
so take next, 

He oalled on Mr. Davidson that afternoon. 
Ge fels enovgh tras in the banker to be .anre 


he would not gradge » few minutes of -his. 


time. The old gentiemaniistencd attentively. 

“ Weil, Fenton, I don's think you have 
done 80 badly after all.” 

“T have done nothiog,"” groaned Ronald; 
“there is no olne at all. That woman has 
walked off with what might haye gnided 
mo, and I have no ray of light to help. me.” 

“ Well, of course I am only a practical, 
commonplace person, bat I should say you 
had mads ons or two points by your visit to 
Kennington.” 

‘The people thera had no hopes of hear- 
ing of anything to help me.” 

“No, bat they told you two or three im- 
portant facts, You got the ages of the threo 
children, and the positive azsertion that the 
elder girl waa very small snd fair, the 
younger one dark and big. People change a 
good dea', M+. Featon, bat at thirteen a 
girl's complexion is settled. If she was fair 
then, the probability is she can't be dark 
now at thirty-eight; then at thirteen, chil- 
dron can remember facts. Wahosver comas 
to you claimiag to ba Will Treviyn’s elder 
daughter must answer a few questions, If 
sha gives you any idea of where she was when 
the news came of her father’s death, if she 
san tell you her owa pet name in those days, 
and that of her listla sister, is will-bo some- 
thing in her favour.” 

‘Mea, Johnson told ms she could reoog- 
nize Dos Treviyn, anywhere by.a mole just 
behiad her ear. Sao said, a3 .gizls sogether, 
they were always trying to paiat it, but 
nothing hid is for long.”’ 

‘Came, come,"’,aaid the, banker, ohgerfally, 
“{ think yon’ve done wonders. Now don't 
worry yourself go fiidlestrings, Mr, Fenton. 
Your red ouffia—as my porter aalla, is—is safe 
in my, strong room, and xealiy, I should think 
to ba fread from that alone was a subject for 
rojciaing.” 

A-heppy 4hought strnck Ronald shat even. 
jog after dinaer, Mire. Cvoper and her chil- 
dren were staying ia London for a few days 
before joining the Colonel.at Pigymonuth. Why 
ahould ;he, not oall s0-morrow and learn from 
his friend if she could supply him with Mes, 
Dixon's, address, 

Tae little chaplain was no coward, and he 
would ,have .iaterviewed Mr. Grieve's late 
housekeeper with all the goodwill in the 
world. Taere.wogld be no.ocoasion to publish 
hia real.motive.so, Mea. Cooper if he;want,to 
work diplomatically, indeed his cali might be 
‘asoribed to mere friendly politeness. 

The Coopers were staying with some -rela- 
tions at Clapham Common, and Ronald, with 
uiter oblivion of Eagliah visiting hours, pre- 
sented himself some miunates after eleven 
‘’clogk, 

Tas neat parlour naid looked surprised, bat 
tebered, him into, a drawing-room, where, at 
the. piano, a .littie girl was having a music 
lesson, while ona of Ronald's child friends, 
Pearl Cooper, was coiled up ina chair near, 
listening to the psrformance, and now and 
again expressing her approval. 

Pearl sprang,to- graei ber favourite Ronald, 
Gnd assured him ‘' mamma” would bs here 
S00n, 

The little performer stopped short, and the 
music teacher looked uncertain whether she 





ought to break off she lesson or insist on her 
pupil continuing the fantasia on thas time. 
honoured theme, the “Biue Bella of Scot- 
land,” 

The little chaplain was a gentleman to hig 
finger tips. 

** Pray don’t les me disturb you,” ha said, 
courteonsly, to the stranger, ‘' I ought not to 
have come 80 soon, bat 1 particnlarly wanted 
to see Mrs. Cooper.’’ 

‘* Mosher is in the nursery,” said Pearl, with 
terrible frankness; ‘‘ bat Aunt Lucy has gone 
to London. She will be orosa. She likes to 
talk.to you, Mr, Fenton.” 

*' Pearl, dear,’’ and the music tsacher’s 
voice was very gentle, “hadn't you batter go 

F) ” 


Mr. Fenton wants ma, He .and 
I are.very great frionds, Mies Rage.” 

Misa Ross smiled. The smile wade her 
beautifal while it lasted, but isfaded teo 
soon, leaving hex a pale, shabby young woman, 
with a thin face and a rosty black,gown, and 
eyes that looked too large for bor wan, pinched 
cheeks, 

Ronald dooked at her with pity, hangh he 
strove to:hide the sentiment for fear ot hurt- 
ing her fesliags. She belonged’, tod evidently, 
to a class of woman he had never met. Gantly 
born, bat go poor as to have much aco to keep 
up the appearance of a lady. 

Her ababby clothes, her poor tired fase 
looked so. out of place in tha’ luxurious draw- 
ing-room, where everything that money could 
bay had been so lavishly collected. Just as 
her shabby black serge sssmed at varianoca 
with the dsinty cashmere frosks of the lisile 
cousing, 

‘Katy is shy,’’ commented Pearl, as the 
little student of “The Bius Bella of Soot. 
land" disappeared, ‘‘sha is very shy. I am 
never shy, Mies Rows?” 

‘Ioan qaite believe it, Pearl. I thiak I 
will say good-bye now. Katy’a lesson was 
nearly over.” 

*'Oa, don’t go,’ pleaded Pearl, ‘ You are 
80 much nicer than Katy’s nurae, and we have 
no nuras of our own, you know, she left ua at 
Southampton, Oonida't you stay and take 
care of.as, Miss Rosa?” 

‘' I'm afraid nos,’ and she sicoped to kias 
tha little speaker, “ there are osher little girla 
waiting for theiz music Jeasoc*, Pearl, and 
what would they say if I-stayed hare?” 

Eater Mra. Coopar, har soft, merino brash- 
ing against the shaby serge ag.she passed the 
governess on her way out. 

‘‘T am glad to.ace you, Mec. Fenton. Why 
did you notlet us.know? Lay is ont.” 

How could che tell her afser this he only 
wanted the addreas of her nurse? 

‘*T thought I shonid like to say good-bye, 
Mrs. Cooper. Wehad.no time in the bastle 
on Monday.”’ 

‘tT am very pleased to see you, bat I won't 
gay ‘good-bye,’ you will be back in six months 
I hope,” 

“IT doubt it, 
Plymonth?’’ 

‘Next week. I must stay here till I oan 
find a nurse, The woman I had on the voyage 
stipulated to leave us at Southampton, she 
wouldn’s even go with us in the train to 


Whea do you go on to 


London, I would have given her high wagea | 


if she. would have stayed, sus was a most 
efficient. servant.” 

**Couldn't_you write and try to bribe her?” 
suggested Mr, Fanton, arsfally, 


‘I believe I shoald it I knew where to | 
| Rosa, poor, patient woman, knew the truth 


write ; bat she never gave me any address a0, 
ou see, I have no shanaa.” 

‘** The children have, some play fallowa here 
I perosive. Iamafcaid I interrupted some- 
body's music lesson.” 

‘“ Katy’s, my niece. She isa nice child; bat 
my sister is very foolish to let her stady £0 
young. She is only six, and this Mies Rosa 
has been teaching her a year.” 

‘Misa Ross is so nice,” put in Pearl, 


‘Mother, can’t she come with us to Piy- 


month?” 


“Jf you would believe me, Mr, Fenton," | 








said Mra. Coopsr, who loved to pour ont her 
domestic trials to anyone who would listen, 
‘*Taotually cflered to take the gizl with me ag 
nursery governesa and she refused. Said she 
couldn’t leave her mother and sister. It's 
abanrd, for the whole family are s0 poor they 
oan hardiy pay their rent.’ 

Ronald got away from Cispham Common 
without waiting for Miea Taylor's resurn. He 
had never liked Mra, Cooper so little ag on 
this morning. Why should chs speak so 
harshly of the prcr litile musio teacher, who, 
donbisless, loved her mother as well as richer 
danghters do. 

Ronald wished hs knew where Mrs. Ross 
lived, he wonld have liked to help her; come. 
how heconld nos forges Mona's pala, thin face 
and sweed, Musigal voice. Why.chonld he ba 
rich and a gizl like that soor? It was a 
problem he could hardly eciva, 

He never forgot that morning's chance 
enconnter, little did he guess how he and 
Mona Rose were destined uext to meet, and 
~ strange influence she would have upon his 
ife. 


CHAPTER V. 


Pennars Mary Cooper, who was a kind- 
hearted woman in the main, would not have 
sp. henso harshly of ber sisier’s music teacher 
conld she have followed the girl to the dreary 
lodgings she called ‘'homs,” and seen the 
mother to whom sie clang 80 fondly, 

Kennington, though oaly.one Ictter different 
in orthography from a fashionable suburb, is 
miles different in all else, Like so many 
places south of tho Thames it fas ‘' gone 
dowa”’ of late years. 

The large ola housea with lovg gardens are 
a'most ite sole vestige of ita former charme. 
It was reckoned a great locality for lodgings, 
and the two sdvantagoy perpetually quoted bv 
the would-be Jancladics are its cheapness and 
convenienos. 

For a penny the dweller in Kennington cin 
be taken to his daily work in the City—if a 
man—for a penny the daily governess oan be 
transported into the geleat saburba of Ciap- 
ham, Brixton-hill, or Denmark-hill. While 
no place in the whole radiusof Londen can 
boast apartments of lower rents or shops of 
greater cheapness. 

To Kennington then Mra. Ross had remove? 
herseit and her children when death took the 
hnaband and bread winner. At Kennington 
she had lived for over a dozen years. At first 
the girla went to the High Sshool, the mother 
by almost superhuman energy, earning enough 
forall. Then e brother ofthe dead man left 
& handred pounds to hia sister-in-law, and 
thia gave the girls a ficish to their education, 
paid off a few small debts, and formed a neat- 
egg for rainy days, 

Alas, the rainy days came all too son. 
Bofore her girls were able to earn their own 
living, Mro, Ross fonnd her health failing. 
By the time the twin sisters were at work 
their mother was too ill to toil any mors. 
The three clang together. E!fy was teacher 
in & school, ona gave music lessons, Mre, 


| Roge Jaid cut the money to the best advantage, 


and making the little, dingy rooms homelike 
just by force of ber loving spirit and gentle 
ways. There might be poverty, bat there 
was no strife at No. 99, Bidney-place. There 
would be bitter grief when the twing realized 
how near was the dread angel of death. Mre. 


fal! well, but of what use to trouble her girls 
before the time. 

They were gathered round the firs in their 
little sitting-room, the night of Mona's meet- 
ing with Mr. Fenton. Most people in Sidney- 
place had given up fires, bat Mrs, Ross wag 
alwaya cold and shivering, and the twing 
would have gone hungry rather than che 
should have suffered any pain they couid 
spare her, 

She eat leaning back in her easy chair, a 
sweet faced woman, and a pretty ono, despite 
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[RONALD SHUDDERED, AS WORD FoR WORD M&. DAY'S DE:CBIPTILN APPLIED TO MBS, DIXON!) 


ter thin, pinched face, and hectic colour. Of 
the sisters Eify was moat like her. She was 
the beauty of the family, a lovely girl with 
golden hair and large, bright eyes, Mona 
hed locks of darkest brown, and dark hszel 
eyes. She wae altogether on a larger scale 
*ban Elfy. Mona was rot tall, bat then her 
sister was 60 small as to be almost fairy-like 
ia her appearance, to which, no doubt, she 
originally owed her pet name. 

Eify too was the mother's favourite. She 
Joved both her girls, but the golden. haired 
beauty was her darling. Mona felt this with- 
cut resenting it, She hereelf thought of Elfy 
siways as a precious charge to be guarded 
against all sorrow. 

*- Mother,” said the younger gir], slowly, 
aes Mona, who was by a few minutes the senior 
of the twins, removed the tea-tray. ‘' Mother, 
I bave some bad news for you. Miss Elkins 
won't want me after the holidays.” 

Mons put down the tray she was holding in 
speechless dismay. Twenty-five pounds a-year 
and dinner five days a-week may not feem a 
large amount, but it was a great part of their 
income. Elfy looked at her sister and burst 
into tears. 

“TI couldn’t help it, Mona. Mise Elkins 
herself says it is not my fault, but I look so 
yourg, and one of the parents declares her 
cavghter must have an older teacher. You 
know it was the agreement I might be dia. 
mieced at the end of any quarter, and se——” 

Mona kiesed her fondly. 

** It will all come right, Eify. Don’t fret, 
fear,” bat the while she was thinking of Mrs. 
Cooper's offer if only it could be transferred to 
E:fy, and if her mother would spare her 
favourite what a happy, easefal home there 
miyht be at Plymouth for her little sister, 

Mrs. Rose waited a moment before she 
rocke, and then her words seemed strange to 
the girls, 

« I¢ does not matter, darling. I never liked 
your being at thas school, it was not good 





enough for you. Very soon, I hope, you will 
neither of you need to toi] so hard.” 

‘* Mother! have you found a gold mize?” 
asked Mona, cheerfully. 

‘*No; but, my dear, when one is very near 
death, pride seems all crushed. I can bear 
now what I would have died rather than 
endure a few months sgo. You are not quite 
alone in the world, my darlings. My mother 
disapproved of my marriage; she said some 
harsh things to me because your father was 
poor, but she was a good, tender. hearted 
woman always. She will befriend my chil- 
dren for my sake. She is rich, Mons, and 
csn either give you s bome with her or pro- 
vide for you both elsewhere. Dears, I am 
going to leave you, and I can’t go knowing you 
are alllonely and friendless. I thought once I 
could never ask aught of my mother afier tke 
past, but for your sakes,” 

‘* Mother,” pleaded Mons, ‘' we don’t want 
money, we don't want our grandmother's 
charity if only we can keep you. We are 
quite happy so long as we have you.” 

** Bat I must leave you, dears. The doctor 
came to-day, and he eaid the end was very 
near. I have put off writing to my mother 
long enough, the letter shall go to-night; she 
always loved me. She must be getting old 
now, and she may have learned money is not 
all. The man who turned her heart away 
from me may be dead. Any way, she is too 
kind to leave her grandchildrenin want. Elfy 
give me a pen. Don’t try to dissuade me, 
Mona. Children, could I meet your father 
and tell him I had left you friendless and 
alone when an effort of mine might have given 
you a home?” 

“* Mother," whispered Mona, “ don’t write, 
I can work a little harder, and I will take 
care of Elfy."’ 

**Mother,” pleaded the younger girl, ‘is 
grandmother rich? Does she live in a house 
of her own?” 





“She ia very rioh," replied Mrs, Ross, 


“and she lives in the country. Mona, why 
do you disobey me? Bring pen and ink; 
Iwill write now.” 

They raised her in her chair. Mona placed 


a pillow at ber back, Elfy brought writing . 


materials, and the letter was begun. 

It proved a difficult one to write, Once, 
twice Mrs. Rose tore op her efforts and began 
afresh. At last she wae satiefied. 

** You will take this letter, Elfy, when I am 
gone, and give it into your grandmother's 
own band. She will neea no proof of your 
story, dear, for you are my imsge—she very 
picture of what I was when I left home.” 

Bhe stopped abruptly. Her face grew white, 
her head fell back. Alarmed, the twins sp- 
plied restoratives, thinking she bad fainted, 
Then Mona put on her hat and oloak and 
rushed for the doctor, a strange dread at her 
heart. 

And Mr. Sparks could only confirm it when 
he returned with her. Mre Rossa had died of 
heart disease. He bad warned her any 
sudden excitement might be fatal. 

“Bat it bas only hastened the end,” he 
esid, kindly. “In any case she could not 
bave lived many weeks. Can I do nothing 
for Pais Ia there any relation I can send 
for ” 

“Qar grandmother," answered Elfy. 
‘Mamma was writing to her just before the 
end." 

Reverently, Mona took up the letter. It 
seemed almoat sacrilege to read it; but the 
envelope was undirected, and how else could 
they discover the whereabouts of their un- 
known relative? 

Mona read the letter through from be- 
ginning to end, then she put it down, and 
said, in a strange, hushed tone,— 

“It tells us nothing, Eify. There is no 
name or address mentioned. We know 0 
more of our grandmother than we did before 
mamma told us her story.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BUT—THAT TEMPER OF HERS. 
eee 
CHAPTER I. 
AN INVITATION. 


Tsat was how every discussion of poor Lady 
Alix was ended, and really it wae little 
wonéer, for if she had the beauty of an angel 
she had the temper of a fury. There was no 
denying it, she was a downright termagant, 
Cross her will, or even her whim, and the 
house, big as it was, would scarcely hold more 
than herself. 

She had a fresh maid every month, and was 
seldom ever attended by the same groom more 
than a dozen times, 

As to her father, the Earl of Riverdale, 
tbere were days when he and his daughter 
only met at dinner, and then did not exchange 
a word, To be sure, that was partly his own 
fanlt. 

He had almost forgotten his child when she 
was in the nursery and schoolroom ; but as 
soon ag she made # sensation in the London 
world he was perpetually interfering with her, 
ordering her, and trying to secure for her 
nothing less than strawberry leaves. 

The result was rebellion, and such a home 
that the Earl wished twenty times a day some 
one would be bold enough to brave the outrage- 
ous temper he had tranemitted to his girl, and 
Alix vowed she would run away or marry a 
gamekeeper, 

Needless to say there was no mother. The 
poor child had been left to servants and gover- 
nesees, the first of whom bullied and toadied 
alternately, and the Jast were chosen hap- 
bezard and always being changed. 

Alix grew up & beauty, a despot, and 
ceplorably ignorant, She had never, to avy- 
one’s knowledge, shown an atom of heart 
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{AS ALIX WAS PASSING, D’EYNCOURT SAID, "'D2 YOU MIND SPARING UE A MINUTE? ’] 


her 

** For all that she’s as hard as—as a briok. 
bat,” said Harry Hazeldean to his dearest 
friend, the young Viscount D'Eyncourt. 

They were in Switzerland, and it was a 
wet day, so they had nothing to do but to 
gossip ; the ascent of the Matterhorn being, of 
course, impossible. 

“ Nobody's quite invulnerable who loves a 
dog,” said the Viscount. ‘I met her at the 
latter end of the season, you know." 

‘Yes, I was rather afraid she had capti- 
vated you,” 

** What! with that temper? I! used to my 
mother's gentleness! Besides, I'm an ineligi- 
ble, I’mas poor as a rat unless my unole 
chooses to leave me his big fortune—may the 
day be far off! There’s nobody on earth so 
at and out of place as a poor peer, 


arry. 

“That's trae, old fellow,” said untitled 
Harry, with sympathy. ‘I’m rather puzzled 
— the Earl’s invitation to you to River- 

‘Are you? Why?" 

“Don’t open your blue eyes like that, 
DEyncourt. You must know you’re a taking 
fellow.” 

“T suppose so, since all the mammas fight 
aby of me.” 

“The Earl intends his daughter to marry 
— Th poor al 

* Na ly. ey are g0,"” 

** And a higher rank than bis own.” 

“ Exactly, my son,” said D'Eynoourt ; * but 
what is that to do with it? Hearts are not 
bands. He knows I couldn’t marry without 
money, and 1’m pretty certain he thinks that 


——- in one way, she loved her horse and 
ogs. 





girl of his would never dare to fly in his face 
seriously, though she does it every day of her 
life. Then she snubbed me unmercifally.”’ 

** She snubs every one, especially the Dake 
of Downham. That's the man the Earl wants 
to get hold of for her.” 









treated him. Mother tells me Lady Alix hae 
declared she'll only marry the man sbe hates, 
to torment bim to death, I suppose. I think 
she ia to be pitied, you know.” 

“Oh, come, D Eynoourt, there spoke your 
—— A girl who makes everyone miser- 
a ’ 

‘I daresay she’s deucedly miserable her- 
celf,” said the young Viscount, ‘‘ Haven’t 
they got some splendid preserves there?” 

‘Yes, you will enjoy the shooting, if 
indoors is unbearsble. They don’t get their 
house easily filled,” said Harry. 

‘Perhaps that’s why they’ve asked me,’” 
said D Eynooort. 

Viscount DEynoourt did not live in 
chambers—he lived with his mother in & 
house in Hill-street. 

He was in the habit of saying, being exoeed- 
ingly frank about his poverty, that he couldn’t 
afford two establishments, and to his inti- 
mates acknowledged that he believed his 
mother would break her heart if he went into 
chambers. 

** You're not so free,” said Hazeldean, who 
was the young lord's particular chum, ae they 
sped up to town after that Swiss journey. 
The subject had somehow come up. 

‘Oh, yes, I am quite as free as I want to 


“‘I¢ wouldn't do for some fellows,” said 
Harry, ‘but you've some awfally particular 
notions of duty, my son.” 

‘* 1¢ does for me, and that’s the only thing 
of consequence. Here’s Charing Cross, I 
declare I m glad to see it,” 

‘Glad our trip is over? And yet you've 
enjoyed it. Oc ia it Lady Alix?” said 
Harry, slyly. 

** Oh, no, it’s the mater,” saidthe Viscount, 
laughing boyiehly. 

Then the two men bade each other good: 
bye, and in a very ehort time Lady D'Eyn- 
court held her tall son in her arms, Then 
she gave him some tea in her own sanctum, 











* Yes, I thought as much by the way she 


which was what thie young man especially 
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liked, sharing the male weakness for petting 
and fussing. 

“You got the letters I forwarded before you 
left?’ asked Lady D Eynconrt. 

She looked like her son's elder sister, she 
was so fair and young; she had married at 
eighteen certainly. 

‘The last batch, with Lord Riverdale’s 
letter? Yes, mother, thanks. He wants me 
to go down there," looking down while she 
said this. 

‘*T heard they were making up a party,” 
said Lisdy D'Eynoourt. “Do you think..of 
going?” 

“TI did think of it; I hadn’s made up my 

$ d. ” 


He. brought his empty cup to the table, and 
¢aw that his mother was looking slightly 
eronbied, 

“* What's the matter, mater?” he said. 

** You must do as you like, my dear,” she 
gaid, looking up; ‘bat, you kaow, I don’t 
#hink you will enjoy being there. I's a dia- 
orderly house—the Earl is master and mistress 
too, and poor Alix is mistress also; there are 
always disputes. I wouldn't be unkina for 
the world '’—and, indeed, she had -never 
been known to speak an evil word: of:anyone, 
but a mother with an only son, whos erratic 
and romantic, may sometimes forges her 
chatity in warning him off «matrimonial 
shoale—" but that child hes.an fal tem- 
per. It’s not entirely her fault; ahe has no 
mother, and she’s not been brought p at all, 
bnt that doesn't alter the fact.” 

The Viscount smiled to himeelf. 

“My dear mater,” he thought, ‘is in a 
blue fright about me, and she tells me this 
girl bas a fiendish temper—that’s what her 
‘awfal’ would mean with anyone else—and 
then spoils it by excusing the fault.” 

‘‘ Well, mother,” aloud, “the shootiog 
tempts me rather. Hszsldean saya they have 
jotly preecerves; I needn't see mach of Lady 
Alix, the evenings are short when we are out 
shooting all day.”’ 

‘' Yes, dear, that’s trae——” 

“ But yoru hesitate, mater. What elec?” 

“I'm afraid,” said Lady D'Eynocoart, with 
great reluctance, “that the Earl is juet 
making a convenience of you.” 

“'Tnat's what Harry said." 

“Did ke? And the Earl won't have bad 
shots, they say, and you are what you calla 
orack ehot,"’ 

“80 you think my pride ought to take fire. 
Iam afraid Iam not very proud. [think Til 
iry it, and I oan cnt shoré the visit if I like. 
They haven’t said any particolar time. I:'s 
rather a shame to leave you so scon sgein.” 

“ Tast dossn’t matter at all,” she aaid, ‘I 
have plenty of friends. I shall bo visiting 
myeelf, and I never will be a ohesk on you. 
A young fellow has so many engagements. 





she had snubbed this one because she had seen 
an inclination in him to single her ont, co 
when the fcoiman threw open the door 
amnoonoing, ‘' Viscount D Eyncourt,” she 
moved forward jast two eteps aud held out the 
like number of fingers. 

‘*Exouse my left hand, Lady Alix," ssid 
he Viscount, bowing over the two fingers as 
if they had been the whole hand. It was the 
whole hand the next minute, for her eyes 
went rapidly to the silken sling thatsupported 
his rightiarm. 

** What! you are hnrt!" she said. 

Not ina hard voice, not with stiff lips—the 
pretty fingers forgot to withdraw themselves, 
Happy Viscount! 

**You were so very well when I sawayou 
last!” And how languid he looked now! 
Had he always been so pale? Then she drew 
hereelf up suddenly, formal and cold again. 

‘*IT havs been doing the Matterhorn,” said 
D'Eynconrt, ‘'and so I did, but in coming 
down there was an accident. Some of ag 
slipped ; happily, no one else was injared.” 

“I saw noshing of it in the papers.” 

“T¢ was.in Truth, I think—nothing escapes 
the societies.” 

‘*And how were you injured?” said Lady. | 
Alix, with polite interest. 3 

“ Feactnred the arm in two places ; but you 
are too kind, Lady Alix.” 

“Not at sil, Lhope the doctors give good 


| hopes.” 


**I don't know,” said the Viscount, with 
rather a troubled look. ‘“Ié was a horrid 
business, and they think it wili never be muoh 
use to me," 

‘Tam very sorry. And you will migs the 
shooting,” ssid Lady Alix. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Maine,” announced the 


' footman. Mrs. Maine was a charming little 


woman, not long married, very lively, a good 
dea! of a flirt, bat devoted to her hosband, 
who had himaslf awo devotions ingsead of her 
oxre—to his gun and his wife; and he was not 


| always certain what was the arrangement of 


' left band! 


Well. then, you go down to the Riverdales?” , 


“Yes, mother, the second weck .in Sep- 
¢ember.” 


OHAPTER II. 
AT RIVERDALE, 


the two words. He carkainly wonid have 
gone to a hovel raled ovor by « criminal, if 
one could imagine well kept preserves as an 
appanage of such @ place. 

Lady Alix reorived these two much ag ahe 
bad af firat received Lord D'Eynsoart. The 
little lady gota much warmer greeting from 
the young peer, 

“How do do, D'Eyncourt?’’ abegaid, “ your 
You.bad fellow! What have you 
been doing with yourself ?’’ 

‘Slipped monuntainsering,” aaid the Vis- 
count, briefly. 

‘*T heard something about it. Jack, they 
were telling you at the club. weren't they? 
Somebody had geen it in TZruth I. weant.to 
Hill-street to see your mother abont id, but 
ahe had Ieft—gone:to Ssotland.” 

* Bhe left bafore I did,’ eaid D'Eynaonrt. 


| Very good of you 40 take the trouble to 
| inquire abont it.” 


Now Harry Hazeldean and even unworldiy | 


Lady D’Eynconrt bad rather bit the trath 
when they esid the Viscount bad been. asked 
to Riverdale to enit the Earl's convenience, 
As Lady Alix had not wanted the party 


at all, she had made herself as digagrea- | 


able ag-she possibly could before they arrived. 
She deliberately left ont the Dake of Down- 
ham, whom her father had bade her invite, 
and the omiseion was only fonnd out when a 
trap was to leave for the station to fatoh the 
Dake, and it then transpired that his Grace 


Result—an explosion, and the house was etill 
fal! of the flyirg débris when the first arrivals 
were dos. 


“Qh, you’re such an old friend,” said 
Lottie, for she and the Viscount had done a 
lot.of flirsing and dancing together, and were 
capital friends, 

They strolled up to the great.oriel window 
while Alix went to receive more guests. 

* Bhouldn’t have come if it hada’s been for 
Jack,” said Lottie, confidentially, ‘ He 
wouldn’s miss the shooting, and be hates 
going without me; bat it’s a horrid house.” 

«So I_hear on all bands.” 

‘What made you come? You aonld so 
easily have exonged yourself with that dia- 
abled arm.” 

‘T heard such a lok about.this, house in an 
adverse sense that I shonght I'd.like so seefor 


, myaelf,”’ said the Viscount. 
was in‘ Norway, cr the Rockies, or Bombay. | 


“ D'Eynoourt! Don’t yon he -jhankoring 
after Alix. You know you were.inclined to 


| be.aweet upon har up.ia town.’ 


“And yon'ze jaslona?’’ said D Byncourt, 


The first of all happened to be that hand. | Janghing. 


some ineligible, Viecount D’'Eyncourt. Now, 


“No. Im not—nots bit, but youmen are 


Altix bad beaped him in the general condemn- | such fools—the best of you, and I will say 
ation; she bad had no choice about the guests; | you're one.of she beat; but you're easily taken 





by beauty, and I'm afraid you've got your 
mother's soft heart.”’ 

‘*‘ And pity is akin to love, eh?” 

“Isis, of course, thorgh I conld never seg 
why Alix should be so pitied. I'll bet you 
anything you like she’s been turning the 
house top:y-tarvey to-day. I can feel it ig 
the atmosphere. The dinner will be odions " 

‘* Hasn't the Earla good cook, then?’ said 
she, gravely. 

* You know that’s not what I mean. Don't 
be aggravating. I wasn’s talking of dinner in 
@ culinary sense. Is thattea? I’m dying for 
some, though I know it will choke.me,”’ 

“Why? I was going to fetch you some, bui 
if that is to be its effect-——" : 

“You're laughing at ms, I know,” eid 
Lottie, seating herself in the broad. window 
seat. ‘' Bat she doesn’t wantens, and 46a be. 
gradged is choking stuff,” ; 

“IT don’) think she'd mind my bringing 
you some tea," said the Visconnt, still very 
gravely, and went off.4o fetch it, waiting on 
Lottie with more deftmegs than -couid have 
been expected froma man who ‘had injorcd 
shia right hand. 

The Earl did not appear till they were all 
wssembled in the drawing room for dinxer, 
and then he came in and gave a hearty greet. 
ing to hia guests. 

“Only because Alix did the cpposite,” 
whispered Mrs. Maine to D Eynoourt. 

Then came dinner, which to-night was o 
fanereal meal. Lady Alix never opsued her 
lips save for table courtesies, sitting in her 
place as if she were-there only to bs looked at 

She wad worth Igoking af, no doabi, with 
her dark, rich beauty, but she rather spoilt 
herself to-night by knitting her delicate browi 
end keeping her lips ina diedainfal carve, 

The Hari tried to make amenda for his 
daughter's silence, but he was not a converss- 
tionalist, and nobody helped him, Everyous 
felt saé on, even the irrepressible Visocunt, 
who had sang-froid enough for a dozen. 

In the drawing room it was simply awful 
till the men came in. Then the handsome 
invalid was made much of and commiserated, 
He made a sort of safety valve for tbe ladies’ 
pent-up tongues and feelings. 

Alix sat immovable, doing no work, spesk- 
ing nos até all, with her hands held in her Isp. 
There was a little contempt in the dari eyes 
that looked about her. She thonght the 
women silly. Why didn'és they let ths Vir- 
count alone? Perhaps he liked all tha’ nor- 
sense. Nobody noticed that it was noi 
altogether ® contemptaous glance that fol- 
lowed the recipient of these attentions. 

“Lady Alix, I know you sing.” 

He was at her’side, leaning his Joft hand on 
the high back of her chair. 

“T would rather not sing to-night,” she 
said, coldly. : 

“\ Mayn’s I persuade-you?”’ in the most it- 
pinuating way “he could manage. “I will be 
content with one song.” 

‘“* T shall not sing 40-night.”’ 

That wad all be got. ‘'I shall not,” rade 
decidedly. It was that ¢emper of hers, of 
course, 

He took his rebuff gracofally and lefi her 
Other people played and sang. he among 
them, for he had a delicious voice, and wai 
always in greab request. 

Everybody wag glad when tbe evening came 
to an end, and she men in the smoking-room 
said she wad a regular minx, and the wome! 
among themselves that she was a piece of ics, 
and really one would think they were 9! 
wanted. 

The piece of ice, however, was a! that 
moment sobbing in her.room, For she result 
of her tantrams had been a savage reprool 
from.her father. 

“If you can't make yourself agreeable 0 
my guests keep to your room,” be had said. 

“‘T shall do no such thing. I told you 
wouldn’s put myaelf ons. I didn’t want shem. 
You chose to invite them without conealing 
me in theleass,” Alix retorked. 








Then there had been bigh words, heard by 
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¢he servants as they passed the door from 
the dining-room, and repeated by the iadies’. 
maids to their mistresees, 

Everyone knew all about it, even 
D Eynoourt beard of it feom his man—a quiets 
fellow, very fond of his young master, and 
who-had been with him:some years, My iord 
didn’t sleep wall that night. He was apt to lie 
awake if anything worried him ; bat, perhaps, 
hig arm was psinfal ; at any rate he said is was 
the next:morning when he was one of the last 
in the breaktast-room, 

Lady Atix, who had been setting in her 
tigid way et the table, turned to him as be 
came in, and Lottie’s question drew from him 
the explanation, Glancing up, the Viscount 
oanght her looking at him pityingly, but she 
bad no idea she was noticed. He took oare to 
drop his long lashea discreetly. 

“Was he fond of dogs?” Lady Alix in- 
quired, not so coldly ss usual. ‘ Would he 
gare #0 come and see the kennels?” 

The Viscount was-not “ charmed,” he should 
only ba ‘‘ very pleaced,’”’ and followed her to the 
kennels, 

The beauties came springing ‘round her, 
licking her hands and face, and she seemed to 
torget herself, and caressed them with fond 
words. Her face had lighted up, glowing in 
beanty and warmth. The Viscount, leaning 
against the railing, looked down on hor and the 
dcgs, biting bis lip. What a waste of love it 
seemed to him, fond as he was of dogs. 

‘‘ They're beauties,” hesaid, stooping to one 
of them who was a young dog and so friendly 
shat he instantly jamped up with his forepawa 
on D'Eynoourt’s breast. 

‘' Oh, take care,’ said the girl, starting up, 
“Roy is so rough, Lord D Eynoourt, he wii! 
hurt your arm,” 

‘Yes, perhaps he will,” said the Viscount, 
gently, displacing the dog. ‘' Down, Roy!” 

‘'Tasy’re making up a shooting-party,”’ said 
Alex, when ‘they had done with the dogs, 
‘'’m ateaid it will-be very dull for you.” 

“Oh, novatall, I enjoy the rest. Are you 
going to join the party at luncheon ?”’ 

“No, your friend, Mra. Maine, ic. Perhaps 
you would like to walk down with her?” 

The Viscount said he thought he would, and 
they sauntered back to the honse, Alix, as if 
she repented her slight advance, becoming 
agein silent, 

“Yes, I'm going,” said Lottie, when 
DEynoours applied to her. There was the 
slightest toss of her head. ‘I can’t stand this 
house, If it were not for you I should make 
Jack have a telegram, ‘They were quarrel- 
ling again this morniog. Is was Incky you 
were late at breakfast. How you will put up 
With it, I can’t tell.” 

“I don't think she’s happy,” said the 
Viscount, irrelevantly, and walked away, while 
Lottie stared after him. 


OHAPTER II. 
OVER A RUNAWAY HORSE, 


Ir was very anjast.of Alix to laugh at the 
Other ladies’ silliness in spoiling Viecount 
D'Eynoours, for shough she did not altogether 
recognise the fact, and would not have.owned 
fo it if she had, she was just as much 
interested by hie semi-invalidism. 

She peranaded -herself that he waa paler 
than she bad ever seen him before, she com- 
miserated his inability to shoot, she did 
éverything sbe could think of to assure hia 
being properly waited on, and shought of a 
Saeed little plans to make his visit less 


She never gushed, of course, indeed she was 
often barely civil, and a lot of her plans were 
never put into execution, -but she allowed the 
Viscount to stroll with her in she gardens, to 
Sccompany her visits 10 the dogs, and to be 
With her more than the other men, 

Ii was ® wonder that she Viscount found 
Sny pleasure in these privileges, granted by 
Alix for the express purpose of lightening 


tediam; for she was rarely talkative and 
generally snubbed bim, 

“Bat you know I'm uncommonly like an 
india-rubber bali,’ said the young man, to 
Lottie Maine, “I rabound from every 
blow.” 

‘‘ My dear fellow, your téte-ad-tétes with Alix 
seem to me the essence of dulness,” said 
Lottie. 

* Tney’re not téte-a tétes,”" 

‘*No? Well it’s teue I never can make 
out what vou talk about—noshing as all, I 
believe. What are you up-to, D'Eynoourt? 
You're playing & dapgerous game.” 

‘lam not playing a game.at all,’ said be. 
“T am simply asked hereon a visit. I have 
got myself stupidly laid op meanwhile, and 
don’t like to withdraw my scoeptance—oan’s 
shoot, ride, drive, or play tennis,and.so I am 
thrown on my.hoatess’s hand—vozla tout. Of 
courss & romantic little puss such as you 
puts another colour on it,’’ 

“Well!” said Lottie, simply opening 
month and eyes as wide as they would go. 
‘*Of all the impadent cool hands you are the 
worst. Do you know how to blush—or to 
falter—or to tell the truth? ” 

“T learnt the Ten Commandments and the 
Catechism,’’ said he, with immovable gravity 
“TI don's Baow what I've said that »filicts 
you.” 

‘I don'é quite know myself, but I shall find 
out. I haven't fathomed you entirely yet,’’ 
said Lottie. ‘‘ There's Jack calling ms, and I 
muat be cff.” " 

And when she was off the young Viscount's 
face changed. He bent his head on his hand 
and glanced down at hie disabled arm. 

‘TI don’t know but Lottie is right,’’ he eaid 
to himself. ‘Strikes me I'm doing a stupid 
thing. I’m disgustingly poor—so is abe for 
the matter of shat. Taoon what will the 
mater say? she hasn't answered my letter 
yet, Poor mater! but on my life I can’t help 
it! I shall-bave to give up going with her to 
gee those dogs. If she'd only give me one 
of the soft words she throws away on them ! 
She does snub me awfailly—she isn’s hal! eo 
haughty to the other men.” 

Here he pulled his monstache—a partion. 
larly killing one, silky and drooping—and 
said, “‘H'm!” with aslight smile, curiously 
tender, in his,blue eyes. 

“Poor child! how miserable she is!" 

So you have your mother's hears aféer all, 
as your lively litsle friend told you, and thig 
is what your silent walks with beautiful, icy 
Alix come #0; that you are more deeply in 
love than ever jast beoanse you are #80 sure 
she is perfectly unhappy. And you think, 
with the splendid assurance of youth, that 
you could make her as perfectly happy. You 
are certain that temper of hera will never 
make a moment's ruffle in the domeztic sea, 
you are not the least. afraid of it. You only 
long to take her to your heart, to hear her 
whisper she loves you—shere will be nothing 
more to wish for under the san, Bat you 
sigh now; you haven't made a single step, 
unless it is that hanghtiness of hers. 

A light step, the rustle of s woman's dress ; 
he started up. 

‘\T was afraid you were in pain,’ said Lady 
Alix, standing a little way from him, looking 
at him with large, concerned eyes. ‘' Are you 
sure your man dresses your arm properly ? 
You don’t seem to improve.” 

“No, in spite of all your kind care, Is 
isn’s my man’s fauls, he won the approval of 
the doctors. Are you going out?” for sha 
was wearing her hat and baétoning her 
driving gloves. 

To see her do the last went to she Visooant's 
heart. He-was so deft a squire of dames; no 
ladies’ maid fastened = ten-baiton glove more 
swiftly than he, 


“I am going to drive,” said Alix. ‘'I came 





to. see if you would eare to go." 
* OF course, I should ba delighted.’’ 
In five minntes he had handed Alix into her | 





pony-chaise, with its spirited high-atapping | 
bay, foliowed ber, and ehe had gathered up 


the reins and driven smartly down the long 
avenue ous into the country road. 

He was supremely happy, slthongh he waa 
such a crack whip and couldn’s handle the 
ribbons, yet he said, half laughing, haif 
sighing,— 

“I'm afraid the doctors were right, I shall 
never be the same again.” 

‘Qn! don’é say that!’ exclaimed Alix, 
growing suddenly white, “It is eo hard for 

! ' 


“ Not if you give is a pitying thought," he 
said, gently. 

She. shrugged her shoulders, and bit her lip 
angrily, 

‘* [—oh, I pity no one," she said. “ Healib 
ig a greai thing of course, but you have no 
cause to complain.” 

“T ought noé 40 at any rate,” raid he, in 
the same genile way. 

Then she bit her lip harder still, and looked 
out very ateadily before her. After that she 
said nothing at all. 

Bat séili be had her all to himeelf throagh 
theae lovely country lanes, and under the 
chequered light and shade of trees — no 
other fellow near her; the Dake of Down- 
bam, of whom be was half jealous, though he 
had never seen him, far away. 

Yes, it was a delicious drive, for love wants 
next to nothing to feed on, f0 long ag is hag 
its own high hopes. 

‘IT hope you won’s be tired,” said Lady 
Alix, as they turned to. go home, 

It was growing & little dark now, and she 
was driving quickly, for they were rather late. 
She did not turn to him, and her voice sounded 
formal, 

“Ig won’é matier if I am," said the Vis- 
count. ‘‘ Hallo! what's Champion up to?” 

Champion suddenly began tearing along the 
level road after giving s tremendous jump 
aside from some dark object. 

Alix’s fizm bands closed on the reins like a 
vics. She threw her head up and set her 
tecih, 

‘* It’s all right if he keeps to this road,’ she 
said. ‘' He'll soon tire.” 

‘‘And if he doesn’t keep to it?" 
D'Eyncourt, quickly. 

How he cursed that uselesaright arm of his. 
Bat he could see Alix was managing superbly, 
and was not a bit frightened. 

‘ts forks off to the river,"’ ahe said; while 
Champion bent his head down for a fresh 
Icase of running. A blinding minute of this 
breathless speed—iben the white road oame in 
aight that branched off to the river—atraight 
on to the bank; and Champion begen to 
prance and swerve from side to side beyond 
Alix’s strength to control. D Eyncourt, 
watching his moment, suddenly seized the 
reins with his left hand. Champion sprang 
aside, swept past the tarning, then stopped 
abruptly, almosé overturning the carriage and 
ita occupants, 

They scarcely knew how they got out safely, 
bat there stood Champion in the road, croop. 
ing and ashamed of himself, while his young 
mistress leant agains) she Viscount, drawing 
her breath heavily. 

*' You are not hurt?” he said, bending over 
her, speaking he ecarcely knew how tenderly ; 
but bo was thrown a little off hia balance by 
feeling her oling to his support. 

She drew hercelf away at the quesiion, and 
lité ber eyes, soft and gratefal, to his. 

* Ob, no, only a little breathed; bat you,’’ 
she gaid, and laid her band on his injared 
arm. How the light touch thrilled him | 

‘To's nob hart at all,” he said. “I am 
only eo afraid for you; bat you were very 
brave." 

‘“ Was I? I fleli—very cowardly,” said poor 
Alix, and walked away to the carriage, flash- 
ing painfally. 

He could not see that, of course, and he did 
not quite understand her words. If he had 
the earth would have seemed heaven. Ags she 
did not understand her feeling herself, how- 
so she perhaps could not easily convey is to 
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“If you'll get in, Lady Alix,” he eaid, 
following her, ‘‘I'l lead Champion a litsle 
way, and then you must let me drive him,” 

** He pulls so," said Alix, “you want both 
hands for him. Pray don't.” 

“Oh, be won’s pull now, poor fellow,” said 
the Viscount, caressing Champion, “ he'll go 
home like a lamb.” 

- think I'd rather drive myself,” said 
Alix 

Now the Viscount knew quite enough of 
women to know this: that no woman born 
would think better of him for giving in on 
such an occasion, or the Jess of him for being 
unreasonably afraid forher. So he said, not 
as setting her down, but in his gentlest way— 

“T couldn't think of letting you,’ and went 
to the horse's head as if the matter was settled. 

And 20 it was, for Alix did not«ffer a word, 
but sat with her hands locked on her knee, 
and her large eyes turned up towards the sky 
above her. 

Poor child! what a battle she was fighting 
inch by inch. Do you suppose she bad had 
no feeling about it when he held her s0 
tenderly, as something precious; when he 
made her yield to him? 

Then her eyes would drop to the tall figure, 
looking shadowy in the deepening gloom, 
walking at the horse’s head. What care he 
took of her; but, of course, so he would of 
apy woman placed temporarily under hia 
charge. 

Suddenly Champion stopped, drooping his 
head and laying down his ears. 

‘*T think hell go all right now,” said the 
Viscount, stepping into the phaeton, and 
een up the reins that Alix had been jast 
holding. 

A gentle word to Champion, and the horse 
got into a quiet trot that certainly my Lord 
D'Eyncourt did not want quickened. 

“You are better?” he said, presently, 
bending towards his companion. In answer 
to which Alix's baughtiness resolved into a 
steady looking away from him, and a low- 
toned, — 

“Yes, thank you,” which were the last 
words spoken between them during the drive. 

However, les any young man get him. 
self into the Viscount’s position, and he will 
then understand why words are not necessary 
to produce the most heavenly contentment. 
He got a little more too when they pulled up 
before the hall door, and a groom was holding 
Champion while the Viscount gave Lady Alix 
his hand to get out of the phaeton. He dared 
not keep her the eighth part of a second 
beyond the proper time—it was she who left 
her hand in his, as it were, and lifting her 
eyes to hie face he just caught a glimpse of 
what might lie beneath her iciness. 

She said nothing bat “ Thank you,” which 
is said all over the world about every minute, 
so why it should make the young Viscount 
stammer like a schoolboy when he answered 
ber is a problem only a lover could solve. 
Then Alix went indoors, and he stood still on 
the steps, thrilled to the heart by the soft 
pressure of the one hand among the millions 
just as fair he wanted for his own. 





OHAPTER IV. 
‘IN DEAD EARNEST,” 


Poor Viscount! He didn’t lie awake all 
night, as if he were a melodramatic hero, 
but slept as well as youth and health gener- 
ally does; but he woke, unfortunately, with 
& epringing hope that was destined to be 
cruelly destroyed. For when he went down- 
stairs, feeling ss if he bad arranged his work 
very prettily yesterday, behold Alix belonged 
not to yesterday at all. She was once more 
ice, and not even of her former consietenoy, 
but the sort of ice you may find on the Neva 
in midwinter, 

For once in his sunny life our Viscount 
Was 80 cast down that he hadn’t even the epirit 
fo try and thaw her. Perhaps he felt that 
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she couldn't be thawed. He knew Lottie was 
noticing him during the formal ‘ Good. 
morning,” and inqairies, but he did not look 
at her—he was a little afraid of her just now, 

He was the more disconsolate because his 
fortnight was drawing to a close, and if that 
was her humour goodbye to Riverdale sharp 
to his time, 

The letters did not improve matters, for 
there was a long onefrom bis mother which 
be took ont on the terrace to read along with 
his cigarette. The letter was full of the 
wisest, kindest advice—a trifle reproachfal 
here and there, bat ended in the resigned 
spirit familiar to mothers with an only and 
somewhat self.willed son. The young man 
smiled and sighed too, when he had finished 


it. 

“I¢’s too Ise, you dearest of maters,” he 
said. “I'm afraid it always was. I knew 
you'd doas I asked. Hallo, Lottie!’’ jamp- 
ing z to give her his chair. “ What's brought 

ou ” 

. Lottie sank into the chair while he folded 
vp his letter, and; leant against the balus- 
trade. 
** Love letter?” said she. 

“Oh, no—don't read those in public, you 
know.” 

“‘Sappose not. Now, Claude, confess— 
what is the matter with you?”’ 

‘ Claude,” meant business, he knew. It 
did not sppear that Alix had said anything 
about yesterday's adventure, so he couldn't 
fall back on.that. 

**You're horridly unreasonable, Lottie,” 
said he. “ You expect a fellow to be up to 
everything when he's worried with pain and a 
bad night.’ 

* Poor fellow! You've had a horrid job 
with that accident,” said Lottie, in genuine 
pity, but at the same time a quick glance at 
his face. ‘Bat you’re a regular Spartan for 


“That's very fine. I never had such a lot 
of it before. Ob, headaches, when I was read- 
ing for a double first. I remember those; bat 
they weren’t perpetual.” 

‘* Besides, you were all brain, then,” said 
Lottie, thoughifolly, ‘‘ You didn't think about 
your heart at all.’’ 

“I think I'd forgotten you for the time,” 
said the Viecount, mischievouely, 

** Now, Claude, that’s too bad to turn the 
tables on me Jike that. I'll make you confess 
if only to punish you. I kaew youd a weak- 
ness for ices—bat icicles!” 

‘* Nothing 80 lovely. Get Jack to take you 
to Niagara and you'll see,” said D Eyncourt, 
unmoved. 

‘*Thanks much, I don’t need to cross the 
Atlantic for that. I can see icicles in 
perfection nearer home. Oome, Olaude, you 
can't deceive me. It is very unkind of you to 
try and keep me in the dark.” 

‘I hope Jack is ont of the way,” said the 
Viscount, with comical alarm. ‘I don't know 
what he'd do if he saw you flirting with me at 
this rate.” 

‘« He'd not do anything. He'd say I'd better 
flirt with you than with somebody elee. But 
he’s gone to the kennels, Claude, you know it 
won'tdo. Pray, be carefal, there’s a dear 
fellow.” 

She looked so concerned that he began to re- 


lent. 

** What won't do, Lottie?’ turning slightly 
aside. 

“Why, Alix, of course!” 

“ Ob, Alix, and of course!” 

“Well, you know what a temper she bas!" 

‘ Certainly, I’ve seen it heaps of times.” 

“Claude !’’ Lottie stopped perplexed and 
breathless, for she really didn’t know what to 
make of him, standing there with an amused 
smile in his blue eyes and quivering over his 
lips. ‘It is no good to stand and laugh, and 
think you can come over me as you do over 
that mother of yours,” said Lottie, energeti- 
cally. ‘* You're perfectly epoiled, you think 
you're quite irresistible,’ and as she collapsed, 
the Viecount broke out laughing. Lottie got 


up and swept from the terrace, 
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couldn’t see! ” she said, diadainfally, pmete ba 
shonilder. , 

The Viscount, still laughing. strolled in the 
opposite direction, and near the library win. 
dows suddenly stopped short, 

“T shall ask D Eynoourt to stay another 
week or 60,” in a decided man’s voice, from 
the library. 

D'Eyncourt may be forgiven for not moving 
immediately. He was absorbed in listening 
for the answer, and when it came— 

“I'd rather he went,” in the girlish voice he 
was waiting for. * You consult my wishes ip 


“ You never consult mine. You deliberately 
disobeyed me about the Dake. I shail certainly 
ask D'Eyncourt.”’ 

The voice came nearer the window, and ihe 
Viscount reversed the movement. When the 
Earl emerged on to the terrace his innocent 
young guest was sitting on the balustrade toc 
far for even King Midas to have eaves. 


dropped. 

‘Well, D Eyncourt,” said the Earl, with 
great —_— ‘*how does Riverdale get 
you on?” 

* Capitally!’’ was the cheerfal answer. 

‘© You conldn't spare us another week or £0, 
would you?” 

“You are very kind, Lord Riverdale, | 
should like it very much, but I fancy I shall 
clash with another engagement.” 

Certainly the Ten Commandments and the 
Catechism didn’t seem to have been much nse 
to the Vieoount. 

** Pat it off, can't you?” 

‘You wouldn't be so pressing if you didn’t 
want to spite that poor child,” thought the 
young man, savagely, and he said, with the 
most sharming urbanity, “If you'll allow 
me to defer my reply for a short time 1’ll look 
at my dates.” 

‘Do 80, pray—I shall be very p'eased if you 
can remain,” and the Earl passed on. 

D Eyncourt couldn't come across Alix iil) 
later, very near luncheon time, when the ont. 
door people would be returning, She was 
just coming out of the library as he was going 
in to find her. She was passing him when he 
said, smiling— 

“ Do you mind sparing me a minute?" 

Alix stepped back into the room ; a more 
uninviting aspect than hers could not well be 
imagined. 

‘Your father,” began the Viscount, who 
was nothing if he were not courageous, has 
asked me to extend my visit. I ought to 
explain that I unfortunately overheard a few 
words between you and your father in which 
I seemed mixed up. In any case I could not 
decide without referring to you.” 

She stood like a statue, 

‘- T have made an exouse to delay my reply,” 
D Eyncourt went on, ‘‘ What is to be?” 

‘* What you please,” she said, haughtily. 
“Tt has nothing to do with me.” 

** Yet I think you objected to an extension 
of the invitation,” said the Viscount, quietly. 

* Lord D Eyncourt!" she exclaimed, pat- 
sionately. ‘* You had no right to hear what! 
said! Besides, what then? Perhaps ! 
thought this is not a pleasant house to stay 
at; that you, an invalid,” she bagan to ge 
sarcastic, ‘‘ would not have enough care and 
attention. There will be very few of the 
others remaining either, 80 you see I con: 
sidered you and not——”’ 

*: Yourself,” put in the Viscount, calmly. 

I told you it is nothing to me," she said, 
still more angrily. 

“I orave pardon—I thought I overheard 
you say something about your preferring me 
to go.” 

Something had roused her almost beyond 
control. She flashed out— 

* 80 I did—so I do.” 

“Tamsorry. Why?” 

‘* Beeause I hate you!” . 

She swept away, leaving him standit¢ 
smiling to himeelf. 

“ What a spitfire! So you hate me, lady 
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mine! And you want me to go very much. 
You said so to that obstinate old father of 
yours. Whatan odd thing it ia you two never 
agree. He wants me to stay without doubt. 
And I shall stay.” 

Alix showed no feeling of any sort when she 
met him next morning, He should have 
gone, bat even he could not tell whether she 
was vexed, pleased, or indifferent, to see him 
in hia usual place at the breakfast-tab!e. Did 
she repent of her rude speech—an outrageous 
speech from a@ hostess to her guest? He 
could not decide—the only thing he noticed 
waa that she rarely looked at him during the 


meal, 

The Earl, delighted at having, as he 
thought, conquered his daughter about Lord 
D’Eyncourt, went a step further. He tele- 
graphed an invitation to the Dake of Dowa.- 
ham, who was not, after all, farther than the 
Green Isle, to join the now diminished party 
at Riverdale, The Dake’s answer appeared 
in the words he addressed to his daughter. 

“ Alix, I have told Mrs. Henley to have a 
suite of rooms prepared for Downham, I 
expect him to-morrow.” 

Everyone was assembled for aféernoon tea, 
and everyone looked up—at the Earl, at Lady 
Alix, and round the room. Alix was the only 
one who did not stir—she sat immovable. 
When it was necessary to cffzr a trivial 
civility she could not speak—she only looked 
round at D'Eynooart, standing behind her, 
who at once took the duty on himself. In 
doing so he had to pass Lottie, and under 
pretencs of fetching her cup, whispered, — 

Re Heaven's sake go and take Alix's 
place.” 

My dear fellow, so marked!" 

‘Oh, you can manage it. Women always 

a,” 





Lottie flashed a look up at him fail of 
comprehension, and then got up, and by some 
clever management had done what he asked, 
for he saw Alix flit ont by the window. 

Then tongues were loosed. ‘‘ Extraordinary 
people!” ‘* Uaheard of thing to flout her so 
openly!" Dan's wonder,” others said, 
“with such a temper as that one must do 
things first and tell her afterwards! ” 

D Eynooart heard all this, divided between 
rage against the Earl and tamaultaons joy at 
the girl's mate confidence in him. He knew 
he had betrayed himself to Lottie, bat that 
Was no matter. If he only dared follow Alix! 
. -—" girl!” said big Jack Maine, pity- 
ingly. 

“Very fine, Jack,” said Harry Delmont; 
“but I think I shall go in a day or two, 
Downham isn’t worth stopping for, and if my 
lady is going to treat him as she can if she 
likes, it'll be anbearable,"’ 

“We haven't beaten all the coverts,” said 
Jaok, as if that fact made every disagreeable 
nowbere. 

Yesterday Lottie would have wanted to go, 
to-day she glanced at D'Eyncourt, and was 
silent. Had he taken leave of his senses to 
dream of that termagant girl? And yet with 
all his Q tixotism he had such quick wits and 
more common sense than most people. 

“ Soill braina are of very little assistance to 
& man in love,” argued the young woman. “I 
can't let him remain here by himeelf. He's 
quite capable of ranning off with my Iady in 
Spite of his broken arm! ” 

“What's Downham coming for?” she said, 
aloud. “In town we used to think he was 
after Lady Alix,” 

“The Earl wanted to make a match, there's 
no doubt,” said Miss Delmont, Harry's sister. 

The Dake wasn’t the obstacle, it was the 
Other contracting party.” 

Very rash of the Dake,” Jack said. 
__2®, don't you know,” said Miss Delmont, 

he told some men at the club that he waen’t 
pnd of Lady Alix, He'd soon break her 
‘ “Did he indeed!” said Lottie, scornfally, 
a Somehow she pitied Alix more than she 
ae Her eyes followed D'Eyncourt, who 

tarned rather sharply to the window, 





though he had not been in the group around 
Miss Delmont. 

Lottie saw him presently step outside, and 
almost directly followed him, leaving the 
others so deep in gossip that they hardly 
noticed the absence of two of their number. 

D'Esncours, leaning over the balustrade, 
tarned his head as she came up. 

‘*Oh, you!” he said, there was a frown on 
his brow, a quiver of the lip that Lottie knew 
to be anger, not wounded feeling. 

‘That's not complimentary,” she said, 
sweetly, 

‘* What’s that idiot) Downham coming for !” 
said the Viscount, as savagely as if poor Lottie 
had been responsible, ‘if he really said that 
he's a confounded cad !”’ 

“My dear boy,” said Lottie, ‘I'm afraid 
you're very hard, buat-——"” 

‘ There—don't laugh at me—there's a good 
child,’”’ said D Eyncourt. ‘' It’s maddening to 
see her treated like that ! I don’t wonder at 
her temper, if that’s what they’ve done all 
her life! She’s wretchedly unhappy. I know 
she is! She's sobbing her heart out some- 
where now, I dare swear!" 

* D'Eynoourt, don’t go too far! Alix haan's 
heart enough to ory, and remember there's 
another side to the shield.” 

‘Nonsense! Do you mean to tell me if my 
mother had brought her up, she wouldn't 
have been different? It’s only your placid 
fools who can be taken the wrong way and be 
doable distilled angels all the same! It’s your 
fine people with nerves and hearts, that are 
made devils of.” 

‘* The implication——” 

“ Lottie,” said the Viscount, ‘I'm ia dead 
earnest. You mauastn’s take me up like that! 
What's the use? I shouldn't ba worth any- 
thing if you could make me waver for a 
second. Mother has said everything she can 
think of,” 

** You told her then?" 

‘* Ot course I did—I wrote to her.” 

* You good fellow!" 

“TI don’t know that it was all goodness,” 
said he, a trifis hurriedly. 

** Well, bat Olaude, jast listen to me and 
don’t look impatient,” said Lottie, serious] y— 

‘*Bhe won't listen to you—you don't seem 
#o me to have made any way; you'll jast 
break your heart while she doesn’t care. 
You know she says she won't marry anyone ; 
and then—she must marry money.” 

‘* Very likely,’’ said the Viscount, doggedly. 
‘I wish you were a little more like other 
people, Claude, your mother’s made yon 
romantic—she kept you too long at home. 
Nobcdy bat you would want to throw your- 
self away on a girl who makes herself unhappy 
becauae of her odious temper.” 

Certainly, the Viscount was not like other 
people, for he suddenly left hia heroicz and 
began to laugh. 

“What now!” said Loitie, indignantly. 
* You laugh at nothing” 

“No, I don’t, my dear—I laugh at you, and 
I really can't help it. One would think you 
hadn't an idea of love at all.’’ 

**I don't see why. I don’t profess to your 
headlong way of doing thinge—I'm reason- 
able.” 

“On yes, very—awfally reasonable to lec. 
ture a fellow who's half wild—and—and—no, 
Lottie, I don't think you are headlong, as you 
call it,”” he persisted in laughing still. 

‘*When you've spoilt your life,” said she, 
pouting, ‘‘ you'd wish you'd been reasonable 
too. You can’t break her spirit like the Dake 
could—you’re not brate enough. You're a 
Qaixote all over. I knew all along—I told 
you I did—it wasn't the least use your 
fencing with me. I'm very sorry indeed. 
She'd be much happier with the Dake.” 

“ Why?" 

‘‘Because you'll spoil her, make her a 
martyr till she'll’ make you one, He'll be 
more severe." 

* Will he!" said D'Eynocourt, through hia 
teeth, “I'd smash the life ont of him if he 
tried it. Bat he won t have the chance.” 








*' Claude, don’t do anythiog rash.” 

“My dear gizl, what do you think I 
mean?” 

‘tI don'ts know,” said Lottie. ‘Bat if you'd 
seen how you looked ! I wiash'’—vehemently— 
‘*you’d never met that girl! Men are such 
idiots! Talk about women! Men are eaten 
up with sentimentality. They never do see 
through a girl if only she has big eyes! I'm 
jast glad Downham is coming.” 

She went off like a whirlwind, but her feel- 
inga were mollified by the early appearance 
of the Dake, who was nearer forty than thirty, 
and looked the sort of man who would easily 
cow a timid woman. 

He came in the dog-cart that had been sent 
to meet him, and was received by the Earl on 
the steps. Bat where waa the hostess? 

“Bhe's been called away suddenly,” eaid 
the Earl, glibly; bat it was evident to the 
little party assembled in the drawing room 
before dinner that a scene had taken place 
between father and daughter. 

‘** She was in the house all the time, I know 
for & fas," whispered Lottie to D’'Eynoourt. 

** Qaite right, too,” from him, defiantly. 

My lady received the Dake obillingly. She 
only bowed, and after the briefest inquiries 
turned to ovher guesta. Perhaps she had 
heard that clab story, and meant to show the 
visitor what metal she was made of. 

The Viscount fought her battle in hie own 
way—exasperatingly polite to the Dake buat 
constantly confasing the blanter brain by a 
sense of something behind all this elaborate- 
ness. 

Alix often made a shield of the Viscount éo0 
protect her from the Dake’'s presence, but was 
no kinder to the shield shan before. He didn't 
much care. Her turning to him had 0 little 
of coquctry, was co instinctive that it solaced 
him for any amoant of snubs. 

In this etate of things, when the atmosphere 
becams charged with inflammable material, 
the night arrived when the whole party was 
to go to a ball some miles of, 

Jast before she went to dress Lottie came 
running exocitediy to D'Eyncourt to tell him 
that there had been a frightfal row. Some- 
thing about the Dake, and Alix wasn't going, 
and is was time for him to dress. 

‘Ig it?” said the Viscount, languidly, 
“Very well.” 

Bat he did not go to dress. He sent his 
man to the Earl at the last moment with the 
excage that he was not well enough for the 
ball, and when the last carriage had gone he 
went to the big library and paced up and 
down there. 

What had happened? What should he do? 
How fiod out? Had there been an irreparable 
breach between Alix and her father? He 
turned suddenly. Was that Alix glidiog 
rapidly pass the open windows towards the 
sbrabberies? She had vanished among the 
trees before he had time to spring to the win- 
dow and down the terrace stepa after her. 
Heavens! was she ranning from home? 





CHAPTER V. 
‘'y DON’T HATE xOU,” 


Bor Alix had no such intention just then. 
Is was because she had no intentions of any 
sort and could not beat any into her brain 
that she had come cut into the fresh night 
air. Se wasn’t stifled here, and she sat 
down on a bench under some trees, or rather 
crouched, leaning her head against the arm. 
Thought then became a little clearer. 

Lottie had been right about what she had 

denominated ‘‘a row.’’ Lord Riverdale had 
taken his daughter to task about her treat- 
ment of the Dake, who had already mentioned 
hia wishes to the Earl. 
No doubt he would speak to Alix that night, 
and my lord in high-handed fashion desired 
my lady to consider the Dake's proposal 
favourably. 











Natarally Alix's temper had not been proof 
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against thia eettlicog of her fate, She had 


I'm a wicked wreteh, and I wish I was 


vowed she would not go to the bail—her | dead!” 


guests might think aud say what they would | 
—snd she had rushed to her room and torn | 
in pieces the levely crees spread ready for her © 


to wear, and locked herself in till the carriages 
had all gone. 

So now she could contemplate the choice 
her father had given her—to obey or leave bis 


Tn answer to which outbars$ the Vicsount 
possessed himself of that band ia her lap—s® 
cor’ of flank movement which the enemy bad 
not foreseen. Had her hand ever lain in so 
tender a clasp as this ? 

‘You mustn't care for me," she whispered, 
helplesaly. ‘‘I should break your heart, I'd 


house. As she had no money, and could not | better be wretohed than wrong you.” 


and would not live on her relations—friends | 


poor Alix had none—thia meant submiazion 
or beggary, ard the contemp!ation of this Iact 


inaction and silence became unbearable, and 
she sat up, exclaiming passionately— 

“T never wilf submit, come what may. 
Oa, 1 would marry the veriest beggar if but 
to show that I cannot be cowed like a slave!” 

‘““Will you merry me, Lady Alix?'’ esida 
roan's voice, 

Alix sprang up, faced round, and stared 
blankly at Viscount D Eyncourt. 

‘Tm very much of a beggar,” said that 
audacions young peer, ‘if that gives me any 
greater claim. You told me once you hated 
me, bat if you only want to escape your 
father, that won't matter. I don’é hate you." 

Alix was so absclately breathless at this 
address, which would have been impudent bat 
for curious mixture of drollery and softness, 
that she could not give vent by a word to her 
mingled anger and shrinking fear. Ste re 
treated as he made a step towards her. 

‘' Don't) come any nearer,” she gasped at 
last. ‘‘How dared you follow me! How 
dare you insnlt me and talk of a claim given 
by a few mad words you were never meant to 
hear!" 

“T will drop that word then, and as you are 
helplees, here I am willing to help you. You 
— be more unhappy with me than you are 

ere.” 

“Are you mad, Lord D'Eyncourt?” de- 
manded Alix. Sho really thought he was. 
‘You bave the ineolense to tell me yor pity 
me! You think I will accept your extra- 
ordinary offer to save myself from » hateful 
marrixge |” 

“Will you?” said the imperturhable Vis. 





i 


only opened freely vistae of misery to her till | 





count, 

‘No, a thousand times !"’ | 

She sat down again resolutely as ranch to | 
eay—'I stay here, yougo- Iam mistress of | 
the situation.” 

The Viscount didn’t seem to see it in that 
light, for‘he sat down too, 

‘I don’t think you are fair, yon know,” he 
paid. ‘Do you really hate me, Alix?” 

She eat speechless—not entirely from anger. 
Her heart beat soffocatingly. 

** Because,” aid he, * I don't think you do. 
I've not much worth your acceptance, except 
my heart, and that’s of worth according as you 
value it, I’ve a title ; of conras you don’t care 
for that; I've lands, not very productive ; 
I've jolly little money, and—and not very 
good health.” 

A smothered sonnd from Alix that sounded 
like 8 long-drawn “oh!” and she had tarned 
right from him. 

“Bo yon see,” wens on the Viscount, 
glancing at her covertly, I am heavily handi- 
capped, and if you'd been happy snd cared for 
I should never have said this to you.” 

Down went Alix's head on the arm of the 
bench; from her came the supprereed ex: 
clamation— . 

“ How shoutd anyone care for me!’ 

‘Well, I do.” 

* You only pity me.” 

_ The little band on her Jap clenched itself 
tightly—a movement not unobserved by the 
Viscount, 

“No,” he said, reflectively, “I believe I 
fell in love with you when we met up in town. 
I believe I was dreaming of you when I made 
that false step on the Matterhorn, so, se my 
helpless arm is partly your fault, don't you 
think you might do something to make np to 
me for what I lose?"’ 

‘I couldn’t—I oan’s make anyone kppy! } 





‘*Toen you do care for me after ail?” 

As there was no anewer to this half assertion 
the attacking party proceeded to active 
measures. Proud Alix virtually surrendered 
when she made but the faintes* resistance to 
his lifting ber from her hard pillow and draw- 
ing her head to hia shoulder. 

* Why did you make it so hard for me to 
win, darling?’’ he said, while Alix lay still, 
“You knew you would have to give in.” 

“T wish I hadn't. If it was anyone bat 


i you!” she sighed. “If only you hadn't heazd 
me!" 


‘* Tirat’s pleasant to hear. Js that because 
you hate me?” 

Oh, don't remind me of that! I wishI 
bad never said it!” 

** Then it mast be beeance you loveme. You 
may as well confess is beoanse I was pretty 
sure you did. What made you cars for me? "’ 

Alix laid her hand on tbe silken eling his 
right erm rested in, but as shedid not lifs her 
head she did not see the look in the eyes that 


| followed her movement. 


‘' So,” he said, “ you were trae woman after 
all.” 

‘Ob, no, I was not. Howuskind I was to 
you always, even that day when you saved 
ma,” 


‘* Bat, my Alix, gon'é you see what all that 
meant? It hurd me very liste b:canre that 
was what made me £0 confident, You thought 
& great deal more of me than of anyone else 
You fancied yon would do me a great wrong 
and so you tried to be as unlovely as you 
could." 

“T¢ is a wrong,” said Alix, lifting ber head, 
‘' [know I'vea vile temper. My wretchedneas 
is half my own doing, and I ehall only do the 
kame over again, and your mother——” 

The voice died away in'® sob.. She caught 
her breath to cheok it. The Viseount said no- 
thing ; he was more fond of doing than talking ; 
he drew her quite close to him: and when, in 
spite of her protest, sNe hid her face on his 
breast, he kept pressing his lips to the soft 
tangled hair. The girl whispered;— 

‘* Don’t love nre—don't! I should killnyself 
if I made you unhappy !” ° 

Then said the Viecount softly — 

** You know, sweetheart, you are talking a 
lot of nonsense. You don’t understand what 
love can do, Snuppoce I took you atyour word 
and put you away from me,” 

He felt the quiver that went through her, 
bat he was magnanimonms enough not to 
triumph ; he went on,— 

‘* You never bad love and naver gave is. I 
am not & bitafraid. Mother—well she aiways 
sees with my eyes, and ehe will love you very 
soon.” 

It’s not easy fora girl in Alix’s poprition to 
be self-sacrificing ; it was such a luxury to be 
sympathised with and conecled and made 
much of, to feel that she was of value to come: 
one, to have all her indefinite longiegs for 
goodness find a purpose and a help; to sink 
herself snd herwill to somebody else's. Ste 
did not answer D Enyconurt, the lay quietly, 
looking at the sanniest vision she had ever 
seen. Presently he whiepered,— 

‘* You-are happier now?” and the’ girl sat 
up and pushed’ back her hair°and looked at 
him smiling: 

“ What made you so unhappy to-night?” 
he asked, after a pauce sufficiently fall’ ct 
brightness for both. “ Lottie told mi there had 


beens quarrel, and’ so I sentan exouse to yoar’ 


father, and when I saw you ra the 
library windows' I followed you. hat was it 
all about?” 

“ The Dake,"’ said Alfx, hesitating. 





' Well, dear?" 

‘* Father spoke to me about him. He'said g 
was to go the ball, and he expected me to 
accept Downham. I said I wouldn't go at all, 
Iwas forious, Then he raid if I did notgive 
way I most leave the house!” 

‘* What!” exclaimed D'Byncourt, “ hesaid 
that! My poor child! no wonder you were 
broken-hearted. Well, you shall take him at 
his word. You shall come away with me to- 
morrow early, to my mother.” 

“Oh, no!” said Alix, going scarlet. 

“Oh, yes, sweetheart, Mother has left 
Scotland. I heard from-her yesterday. She 
will be in town for a day or two, for all the 
days of her life if Lack it. I can menage it 
aH easily. Iam notgoing to ask your father 
for you, it would bea useless formality. Nor 
am I going to worry you just yet. I wantyou 
to = some rest first, Soyeu will give way to 
me ” 

‘‘T wonder why I can’t resist you,” said the 
girl. ‘ Ie it becanse you are eo gentle?" 

‘* Because you love me," said the Viscount, 
and it was his-turn to be nos sure of his 
voice. 

“ T wilftry to be geod,’ said Alix, earnestly, 
‘indeed I will. I will be hand and feet to 
you!” 

“My own Alix!” and then they ssid a 
great deal to each other ander those trees. If 
the trees could bat have spoken ! 

Long before the party returne? from the 
ball, Alix had dismiveed her maid, locked 
hereelt in her room, and pat together such 
things ap she valued, to be taken early in the 
mornirg by D Eyncourt’s man and carried tc 
the station. 

It was, perhaps, a slightly buccaneer pro- 
oseding, this of the Viscount’s, He was quite 
conscious, too, that it might be looked on as a 
breach of hospitality; but then, he argued 
plausibly, the Earl had invited him jast to 
help fill the house; and, secondly, he wanted 
to get rid of his daughter to’ one man, sc 
it couldn’t matter to him if another man took 
her instead. Not that be argued at all when 
he and Alix were once outside the house. 

He had left & note for the Earl and another 
for Lottie, to bs délivered by the valet: before 
he followed his master to town, and he had 
telegraphed to his mother, so he had only to 
think of Alix, who, on her side, was exceed- 
ingly subdued and very pale. 

She needed ali her pride when they reached 
Hiil-street to hold hereelf not as unhappy Alix 
running away from home, but as Lady Alix 
Riverdale, coming to stay with Lady D‘Eyn- 
cour’ for a short time. 

Whatever that charming Viscountess had 
felt on reading her son's telegram, ste received 
Alix as warmly as even he could wish. 
Perhaps she had expected nothing less thau 
such an ending, and had already written to 
put cff her intended visit, for she had only 
been passing through town. 

‘“Toat’s too bad, mother,” said the 
Viscount, remoreefally, when they were alone. 

‘+ Well, dear, what else was to be done, since 
you had made up’ your mind?” 

‘s Which making up you don’t like, mater,” 
throwing himself on the rug at hor feet. N 

‘© [ shin’ it's a great risk ; bas, of course, it 
is t00 Iate now. Tell meabout your visit. Ab! 
Ciande, was not Alix afterall the attraction, 
and not tke shooting? What bypoorite you 
are, with those frank blue eyes of yours, Poor 
Alix! I don't think you have been altogether 
fair toher. By-the-bye, how very nervous she 
was when she came in. Sho didn’s:esm able 
to speak, and I am sure there were tears in 
her eyes.” 

“TI think she’s afraid of you,” said. the 
Viscount, diplomatically. ' 

‘‘Afraid.of me! I amsure I don’t wish in 
the: least. to’ add to her burden, poor dear 
child!” exclaimed Lady D'Eynoourt, ‘' It is 
& most awkward position for her nastarally.” 

Avd when Alix came down to lancheonm the 
Viscountess wae so sweet land: gracioas that 
that wicked Viscount emiled to himself. You 
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see, he was not at all above taking advantage 
of his mother’s kind. heartedness. 





CHAPTER VI. 
HIS TRIUMPH. 


Neves Gid marriage make such & stir and 
todo as that projected. First it was Harry 
Hazeldean. 

“ You'll repent it, D’Eynoourt. She’s like 
sugar plams now, but after the first 
month——"” 

She'll be strawberry and cream,” ssid ihe 
Viacount, who still had bis arm in a sling. 

“To's & frightfal pity,” eaid poor Harry, 
carrying his grief to Lady D‘Eyncourt, 
“ The fellow is quite unmanageable.” 

“To's no use saying & word,” said that 
lady, resignedly; ‘‘at the same time I think 
we have all & little misjadged Alix,” 

Toen i¢ was Lottie, who came in with a 


rush. 

‘Claude, what have you done?” she burst 
cub. 

‘Nothing atall. It's very odd everyone is 
crying ous to me, bat it’s only what my 
sacestors were always doing.” 

“I'm not talking of marching eff with Alix 
in tha’ cool way, it's the marrying her.” 

“ Well, id is I that have to marry her, not 
you. How is the Earl?” 

“Bimply mad. He’s coming up to town. 
Jack and I lefé, the place was unbearable. 
Downham, too, has gone in a huff. H'm, 
how's your arm, D'Eynoourt?” 

‘Nearly well, thanks," said the Viscount, 
with jaat the righé smile, 

“Going to be married in that sling 7" said 
Loitie. 

‘Moat likely, if I'm not made to wait, 

Seema to me the sooner I'm married the 
sooner all the croakers will be stopped. Ié 
will be Alix next,” . 
_ Bat it was nos. It was the Harl. The 
butler serenely informed that irate peer that 
wy lord hadn’t come yet; he had rooms at 
vhs hotel, and could be sent for. 

‘TL asked for my daughter!" said the Earl, 
aogrily. 

“My lord gave strict orders,” answered the 
butler, respeotfally, ‘that should. your lord- 
chip call he would see you Bimeelf,” 

Finally, in spite of remonstrances, the Earl 
was shown into D Eyncourt’s private room, 
and & servant despatched for the young Vis- 
count, who presently came in, looking so 
handsome and serene that be was cnough 
to Crive anyone out of temper—for all the 
world ag if he had done nothing ont of the 
Way. 

The Earl opened fire at once, and it was 

pretty hot fire. He demanded an explana- 
tion, he wanted to see his daughter, he in- 
sisted on her returning to him. 
__He flew into the family temper in fact. 
— a « Meine vee. 6 was terribly 
polite, was like discharging a “gua 
against earthworks. eligi: 

The Earl beoame exhausted at last, and 
resorted to disagreeable prophecies, 

_ ‘ You'll be miserable,” said he, “ and you'll 
deserve it. What Alix has been as a daughter 
she'll be ag-& wife.” 

oan think not,” smilingly from the. Via- 
_ “I say yes, Lord D'Eyncourt.” (‘' Deuced 
raze he must be in to tip me a ‘lord,'” 
thought the irreverend young man,) “ Alix 
will be master in. a month, She wants a 
tight hand, net your easy-going way.” 

‘Do you know, I think that’s where you 
make 9 Mistake? I¢ doesn’s seem to me 
that the tight hand did very well. She wants 
love and deference where she has a right to it; 
she'll give obedience fast enough then where 
ive dce. Atany rate I'll try my , and 
Fou osn tell me at the end of a year if it has 
wawered, As to money," said the Viscount, 
: 0 was always exclusively outspoken on 
hese matters, “I can't make what are called 





handsome settlements; bat I'll do the beat I 
can, and I've no debts,” which was a very 
neat thrust, for everyone knew that the Dake 
of Downham owed tolerable sums. 

Finally, the Earl went offin a towering rage, 
and D Eynoourt went to find Alix and tell his 
atory to her. 

She was very depressed by it. 

‘* Perhaps it would be better,’’ she anid. 

‘*What would be better?’? D'Eyncourt 
asked ; bué could get no coherent answer. 

** You don’t know? that's not satisfactory,” 
he said, and Alix ouly turned her head away 
dejectedly, 

“You and your father are making if very 
uncomfortabie for me,”’ said the Viscount, in 
hisdroli way. ‘'I think there’d better be an 
end to it, don’t you?” 

**I—T think you'd better release mo,”’ said 


the girl, turning still farther away. Tuo 
hands io her lap were trembling. 
“Certainly, if you wish it," said the 


Viscount, equably. 

He stood icoking down on the trembling 
hands not quite so equably, and when the girl 
suddenly threw one aror over the back of her 
chair and bent her face down on it, that was 
of couree going too far. 

He was on his knee beside her at once; conr- 
forting in his winning way, half odd, half 
tender, till the girl firat smiled and then 
laughed out. 

‘That's right,” he said, brightly, “ What's 
the arrangement to bethen? We had better 
settle it at once. Shall I take this ring off?” 
laying his band on the diamond circlet he 
had given her the very day of their arrival. 
‘It's one of two things—either this is my 
property or you are!” 

* Olande, don't laugh at me!”’ 

“ That's an irrelevant answer. If you talk 
nonsense, naturally I laugh at you. Well, if 
you won't let me take it off,”—for she had 
pat ber hand over his—“ will you leé'me add 
another to is?” 

Alix said “ Yes”’ under her breath, and 
was as happy as he was, till the mother’s 
voice said close to them,— 

‘' Well children! "’ 

Then my lord started up, not a whit 
abashed, and threw his arm round the 
present Viscountess in exchange for the future 
one; 

‘‘Mother dear, do yon mind being a 
dowager? Alix ard I have jast settled it.” 

“So I thought. No. I don’t know thatI 
do mind,” said. Lady D' Eyncouré, langhing— 
‘' It you'll tell me when.” 

“On, » week—no? that won’s do? I 
forgot dresses—trousseau—whatever is is— 
well: a fortnight. That'a quite long enough 
for Alix to muke herself miserable.” 

‘And what dces Alix say?" said Lady 
D’Eyuoourt, putting her son aside. ‘ You 
mustn’s les him have things just hia own way, 
my dear,’’ 

Bat when Alix felé the kind arms enfold 
her, she hadn’t a word to say, and so the 
question went by default, and a fortnight 
later the marriage came off. 

It was a pretty wedding, The ladies said 
how handsome the Viscount was, and how 
interesting, poor fellow, with his arm atill in 
& sling; and what a lovely dress the bride 
bad, and were altogether delighted. 

The breakfast and good-byes were got 
throngh much as usual, and by one o'clovk 
the Viscount and the new Viscountess, found 
themselves in the train ¢ route to the family 
place, where they were going to put esch 
other to the severe test called a honeymoon, 

“ Alix!" said the Viscount, suddenly, 
they were nearing their station, and there had 
been a silence—people always get silent at the 
end of w long railway journey, *' you look so 
pretty and happy I think I'll. take couzage 
and tell you something, only you ll have-to 
forgive me.”’ 

Alix turned her large eyes to hie tranquilly. 

‘¢ What have I got to forgive?" 

‘That night at Riverdale——” all lovers 





will understand no farther identification was 


| necessary—‘“'I didn’t speak qaite the truth 
when I enumerated all my dicadvamtages, but 
as all is fair in love and war——”’ 

‘' Didn't speak the truth!” repeated Alix, 
@ little startled. 

“T had every disadvantage bat one——” 

“Which was thas?” she said, stitl more 
ucessily, 

** The ill. health.” 

It was wicked of him to enjoy the halt- 
puzzied, haif-glad look, 

‘‘ Do you mean that the doctors,” she began; 
“do they say you will quite recover?” 

‘* T haven’ beea near the doctors for many 
a year; Alix!” : 

"'T don't understand you.” 

‘Yes, you do! Think a little, dearset. I 
told you I loved you from the beginning, 
didn’t 17” 

* Yes." 

** And you snubbed everybody, and me most 
of all—I suppose because you saw I meant it. 
So, as I intended to have you, I resorted to 
shia ruse—which I am now going to got rid 


of. 

Alix stopped hiar pulling off the sling. She 
wae pale, there were tears in her eyes. 

‘' There was no accident—you were never 
iif?” she said, ‘you feigned it all because I 
was so hard-hearted and foolish——” 

* No, no, Tove.” 

‘Yes, I was. Oh, Oluude, I don’t know 
whether I am glad or sorry—glad that you 
are really well and strong, or sorry that I 
shall not need to do anything for you, and 
that I was so horrid! You have broken up wll 
my pians,”’ 

Nevertheless she was smiling through her 
tears ag. she unfastened the sling, and her 
fingers bungled, being unsteady, D Eynooart’s 
firss movement with that freed right arm wav 
to put it round her, and hold her close: : 

“You have left something out,” he said, 
“ There is one other thought you huve not told 
me.” 

“TY thought your need would make me 
gentle and patient—all you would wish.” 

* Love will do that, my sweetheart, so tha? 
if some day I need such care it will be ready, 
So no more teara—to.day of all days. I am 
forgiven then ?,” 

“TI don’t know—you are not very penitent, 
I think, I shall keep thia bit of silk asa 
souvenir,” said Alix, with a look as bright as 
his. ‘ Let me go—we are slackening.” 

‘* Never mind the guard,” said the Viscount, 
laughing, “he knows when 60 be blind. Will! 
you forgive me if I promise to take you tc 
Switzerland next summer?” 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Alix, joycasly. ‘* Dear 
Clande!” 

‘* Abbotsmead! ” shouted the guard, so close 
that they could actually hear what he said, 
and it was doubifal whether he had nos heard 
that affectionate address. 


* * * * * 


‘* You bad boy,”” wrote Lottie Maine, when 
she gent congratulations, “I am not 
altogether surprised—not that you've gone and 
done it, bat the other affair—the accident. 
had @ cont of a something like a suspicion, 
but you Kept it up so well, I wae non-plaseed. 
As you're barely out of the honeymoon I 
suppose there are no-breez2s. I should like tv 
gee this.time next year. By-the-bye, are you 
too busy spooning to read the papers, or have 
you seen that Downham has married in Paris 
that plain Miss Underwood? Take my word 
for it she'll be the grey mare.” 
The Viscount laughed but he remembered 
one ‘line in the letter, and when in a golden 
September, a small shooting party aseembled 
at Abbotsmead Hall, Jack and Lottie were 
among it. 

Tae days passed in a pleasant round—the 
men went out shooting, the. Iadies drove over 
for luncheon; there wae Visiting among the 
neighbours, music, carpet dances, and alway 
a bright, cheerful atmosphere. 

‘*What have you done with her, D'Eyn- 





court?" said Lottie, ‘I never enjoyed a 
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visit so in mylife. Alix isn't like the same 
. What's bscome of her temper?" 

“I don’t know,” answered the Viscount. 
‘' Bhe may show it sometimes to the servants, 
but then they are aggravating.” 

‘*Do you mean to say she and your mother 
have always got on as they do now?” 

“T never saw anything else. Alix adores 
the mater as muchasIdo, It was her own 
wish for us to be all together.” 

“What have you done,then? Are you a 
Magician ?" 

_ “No,” said he, softly, “I am not—Love 
is.” 

Then he walked away rather quickly, and 
passed from the terrace through the window 
of Alix's boudoir and rather astonished that 
young person, who was reading on a couch, 
by throwing himself down beside her and 
taking the book from her hands, She looked 
up smiling. 

“Weill, what do you want?" she asked. 
“Ig teaup? Am I to come?” 

“No, you're to atay here with me.” 

** That's when I’m happiest,” said the girl, 
~—e within the arm he put round her. 
** This ig the quiet time, and I do love it.” 

‘And to-morrow,” said the Viscount, “is 
our wedding-day. Jove! it doesn’t seem a 
year ago. Happy times go quickly.” 

**Olaude,” said the girl, bending her head 
down and twisting her wedding-ring round 
and round, ‘'now we are qaite alone, and to- 
morrow we shall have been married a whole 
year, if I ask you a question will you answer 
truly ?” 

** Yes, traly—whatever it is.” 

** Then if father asked you whether his plan 
Or yours was the beat—you remember you 
told him in Hill-stree-—what should you 


“Why, that his plan was nowhere,” said 
the Viscount, promptly, ‘and mine perfect.” 

“Bat, Claude, you haven't forgotten that 
day I was so angry with you? I wanted to 
disobey you, and you only looked pained and 
grieved, and told me you'd speak about it 
when I was calmer. And you were kind to 
me, bat a little distant, till I couldn’t bear it 
and begged you to forgive me. Don't you 
remember?” 

“Yes, sweetheart; but that was the firs} 
and last time. I was right from the beginning. 
Do you think,” said the Viscount, lifting the 
downcast face and pressing it against him 
tenderly, ‘you would have come to me 50 
s00n as you did if it wasn’t that you could 
not bear to hart me or bring anything be- 
tween us?” 

‘* That's what mother said. Bat it’s hard 
sometimes to be always trying.” 

“So it is, darling. But then I suppose 
everyone has to fight against something. We 
can’s all be like the mater. And so long as 
you and I fight hand in hand that’s all I shall 
bope for.” 

And here he stopped abrupily, for he had, 
@3 we have seen, more of the mater in him 
than he knew. And Alix said,— 

* Dear Claude!” again, still more earnestly 
than she had done on their wedding-day, and 
they went together to the drawing-room. 

So the Viscount had triumphed all along 
the line, and the croakers croaked no longer. 
Nobody now said, “ Bat—that temper of 
hers;"’ they changed the formula and asked 
each other, ‘Bat what has become of that 
temper of hers?" 

(THE END ] 








Fost has a variety of effects upon different 
products. Uader the same influence eggs will 
burat, apples will contract, and potatoes will 
turn black. 


Tue Parisians have & new insurance scheme. 
Riders in cabs can, by placing a penny in the 
slot of a little machine in the cab, obtain a 
certificate of insurance, Of course, the in. 
surance only holds good whilst the assured is 
ia the 9a, 





RETRIBUTION. 
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James Bray trembled visibly as he entered 
the bank in which he had once been a trusted 
employé3. He knew, of course, that twelve 
fellow-citizens, sworn to well and truly try 
his case, had acquitted him; bat some of his 
old associates might still suspect him, people 
not always agreeing with verdicts. They all 
saw that he had aged in the three months 
since he had gone away in custody of the 
police. A charge of robbery and twelve 
weeks' imprisonment would age any man, 
especially one whose family needs every cent 
of his small salary. Some of the clerks came 
to him with hones’ congratulations; others 
stood aloof, too busy perhaps; particularly 
one young man, Charles Price, who had been 
promoted to his place. 

The messenger went into the cashier's 
private office to announce the waiting of the 
former employé3, and returning, bade him 
go in. He timidly drew aside the heavy 
portieres and entered the little room, which 
was loxarious with tapestry Brussels, high. 
carved wainscot, stained-glass windows, walla 
and ceiling of elaborate papering—everything 
speckless to the beaten brass cuspidors. A 
large acreen of clear plate-glass kept the heat 
of the old-fashioned wood fire from Mr. 
Francis Olare, the cashier, a stern man of 
fifty, who sat writing at a fine walnut desk. 

“Sit down, Bray, until I finish these 
signatures," said the oashier, busily, and 
the visitor sank weakly into a ocapacious 
chair. 

‘* Bray,” he began at length, after he had 
rung an electric-bell and cent ont a bundle of 
papers by the messenger who answered it, 
‘* ] congratalate you on the vsrdict.” 

** Thank you, sir.” 

‘Of course,” he continued, tapping his 
thumb nail with the point of an ivory psper- 
knife, ‘‘ yoa cannot censure the bank for its 
action. Appearances were against you, you 
know.” 

Bray straightened himeelf, and a little 
spirit showed in his jaded figure as he 
replied,— 

**You might have been less hasty. You 
might have given me more chance to clear 
myself.” 

“Why, my dear sir, you know as well as I 
do that a bank cannot be too strict regardisg 
the honesty of its employees. We have 
thousands of pounds of other people’s money 
here. It must be watched with the most 
exacting vigilance. Before its vast interests 
an individual must be brushed aside as a 
worm. In this case you were an individual, 
and you feel as if you hava been treated as a 
worm, Bat you must remember that the 
stolen package of bills was on your desk jast 
before you went to your lanch. After you 
were gone they were missed.” 

The visitor's face flashed, and he nervously 
pressed his sallow hands together until the 
finger. nails grew red, and asked, earnestly,— 

‘* Way, sir, yon don't still think I took that 
money, do you?” 

The cashier turned around on hia pivoted 
chair, still tapping his nail, and looked 
through the glass screen into tho waving 
flames. He slowly answered,— 

“IT am compelled to say, Bray, that 
appearances are still against you, That 
money has never been recovered,” 

‘| In spite of the verdict, sir?” 

‘Yes, in spite of the verdict. Frankly, 
there are still some people obstinate enough 
to think you took that money; and unforta. 
nately for you, they are bank officers.’ 

“ They are unjast,” said the accused man, 
with a low chord of despair in his tone, 

“Probably. Bat, as I said, you cannot 
censure the bank. True, we turned you over 
to the law; for, as I have remarked, you 
were the individual, the worm to be brashed 
aside, Bat you must not forget that we paid } 





Ss 
your counsel, and he clearedyou. Oould you 
expect more?" 

* Yes, I think so.” 

‘‘What?” the cashier asked, quickly, 
turning rapidly around, now that he had led 
the man to the chief point. 

Bray rose as if for courage, and replied, in 
quivering voioce,— 

‘“‘ Reinstatement ! ” 

“I'm truly surprised at your mentioning 
that after what I have said—that some people 
still believe you stole that money. We can't, 
we dare not, employ a suspected man in the 
bank. Besides, your place has been filled by 
& younger, sprightlier man, of high social 
position—I might say, a better man for our 
purposes in every way. No, Bray, it can’t 
be.’”’ 


The “worm” was turning. Pallor drifted 
me hie face, as he stepped to the desk, and 
said,— 

‘And my family and I are to starve becaure 
I am suspected, and that after having been 
acquitted by a jary. I couldn't have believed 
such injustice could be, sir.” 

‘Oh, you'll hardly starve,” said the 
cashier, with airy thought of his own secure 
elevation. ‘' You're able-bodied, and fit at 
least for manual labour. I'll frankly confers 
that is will be difficalt for you to secure a 
position of trust in the city. Onur refusal to 
reinstate you will be hard upon you, but you 
must accept it as a harsh ruling of fate. If1 
hear of any small place, I'll see what I can do 
for you. I promise you that.” 

He touched the electric batton, and the 
answering messenger showed Bray ont. 
Stunned, helpless, he dragged himself several 
doors away out of observation from the bank 
windows, and stopped in sheer despair. His 
long anxiety in imprisonment had left him tco 
weak to resist. Misfortunes seem to delight 
in aie when we are least able to strike 
back. : 

Days passed in vain effort to secure employ- 
ment. Why had he not been reinstated? It 
was always the adverse ultimatum. Finally, 
& note came from Clare offering legal copying, 
in the same manner a bone ia thrown to 4 


dog. But the dog takes the bone and Bray’ 


took the copying. He could make very little, 
and he and his family were slowly starving. 
A stronger man might have become criminally 
desperate; Bray sank into the sullen, timid 
fary that often seeks suicidal relief. 

One morning the papera gave glowing 
accounts of the marriage of Oharles Price, hia 
successor, to Dora, the beautifal daughter of 
the cashier, I¢ was a union in high life, and 
the papers yielded colamns to it, naming 
guests and describing dresses—the prices of 
which would each have been a fortune to the 
discarded employée. This wedding goaded 
him. The worm had been brushed aside; he 
now felt trodden. He saw Clare's deliberate 
sacrifice of himself, to advance his son-in-law. 
A silent hatred, terrible in tendency, gnawed 
et thirst for vengeance burned in hia timid 

eart, 

One evening a hesitating knock fell upon 
the door of the poor lodging, whither miefor- 
tune had driven Bray and his family, He 
opened it himeelf, and was amazed to see 
Mrs. Price, Clare's daughter. She was 
much distressed, and asked nervously for 4 
private interview. Mra. Bray withdrew, and 
the young bride tremblingly began. 

‘‘Mr. Bray, I have learned that you are 
hunting for the man who stole the money 
from your desk at the bank.” 

He had made a few feeble moves in that 
direction, and, his gaunt face hardening at 
— of his failure, he replied ¢fficma- 
tively. Mm 

‘And you have discovered that if was 
m gee? ? 

Bhe stopped, stared at him, for a light bad 
flashed upon him, driving the flash caneed by 
the visit into pallor, whiie hia eyes, larger 
now in the thinness of hia face, seemed to 
glare cruelly. He remembered now that 
Charles Price had frequently done hie work 
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hile he was out at lonch, and wondered that | table-side opposite Mr. Clare, placing bis Clare's face showed a conflict. The two 


be bad not thought of it before. A ccid 
¢remor waved over him, at the thought of the 

ower this discovery would place in his bands. 
fle looked down at the weeping young woman, 
and replied, boareely,— 

«| Yes, 1 have discovered it.” ‘ 

« And you were about to make information 
against him - 

“Yes; juss about to put him where I once 
was,” he replied, ferociously. 

«Oh, he ia torn with remorse,” she cried, 
wringing her bands behind her muff. “He 
confessed it to me. Ob, what a blow to s 
young wife! Think, Mr. Bray, think what a 
disgrace tous. Think where it will drag my 
husband and fatber and me? Oh, Heaven, it 
would be awfal! I came to coffer you any 
sum for your silence. Make it enough to 
enable you to go away where you can begin 
life over & P 

He drew himeelf op proudly, bni his eyes 
were unsteady and hia nostrils dilating, while 
his hands, clatcbing, one above the other, the 
front of his coat, trembied pitably. In a 
tone, which he tried to force into sternne3s 
and steadiness, he answered, — 

‘' And etill have the disgracez No, I can- 
not do it. I am entitled to my good name. 
Nothisg—nothing can pay me for that. Your 
tather has taken it away from me; he must 
give it back. I have nothing to do with the 
disgrace that will fall upon your father and 
your husband and—no, not upon you. I 
would spare shat if I could.” 

“T thought you had not forgotten, Mr, 
Bray, the kindnesa I showed you once,” 

Waveriog appeared in his face, bat an acci- 
dental glance around the cramped home, ita 
bareness, its discomfort caught his sternness 
in its flight, and he said, — 

“Ta it right, Mra. Price, ie it right for you to 
make a point of my gratitude now? I dare 
not let it inflaence me! Dare I allow this 
crime #0 rest upon me and let my children 
grow up in its shadow? What would your 
money be to me, when we would have to go far 
away among strangers, end have the story 
follow me there? No, no; I would spare you 
it I could, bat my manhood, my wife, my 
children demand that this cloud should be 
aweptaway. And your father must do it, let 
consequences be what they may. He called 
me &® worm to be brushed aside. The worm 
has turned, Mra. Price! ”’ 

“Name any amount, and I will double it!” 
cried the dietressed young wife. 

I will not.” 

“Bast think, Me. Bray, that what I offer 
will be far more than you could save in years 
from your salary at the bank.” 

“ And lose something that is worth double, 
treble any amount you could give. I refuze. 
I will go to-morrow to your father, and he 
must lifts the heel that he bas set upon me.” 

He was very haggard next morning, when 
the messenger showed him again into the 
private office, Mr. Clare again sat writing at 
his table, and kept him waiting, but one 
could easily have seen shat the visitor was 
irritating him. A‘ length, finishing a signa. 
tore with unnecessary scratch \f the pen, he 
said, sharply,— 

“Bray, [am very busy. To save time, I'll 
tell you at once that there are no vacancies.” 

A little red epos flashed upon each of Bray's 
cheeks, and hie eyes flashed phe pent fire, as 
he arose, rep!sing,— 

“Taere will be one goon.” 

“On, therewilil 'eneeringly. ‘I beg your. 
— I didn’s know it. Perhaps you mean 

e " 


“ My old place will be vacant to-day.” 

The cashier exung sngrily around on his 
Pivoted chair, but catching himself, as if 
suddenly struck at the man's seriousness, 
leaned forward, placed one hand over the other 
Upon the table and with calm scorn, said,— 

“Your name ehould be Daniel, Bray. You 
give your propheoy very listle time for falfill- 


Bray walked forward and stcpped at the 





slouch hat thereon, witn his left hand 
nervously crumpling it. Stern purpose showed 
in his face, but he evaded the cashier's eyes, 
fixing his own upon the blaok figures upon the 
desk calendar. Tne ‘‘ worm” was tarning, but 
with a worm's weakness. 

‘*Yoa taunt me,” he said, chokingly. ‘I 
know you are strong and powerfal, but I warn 
you, sir, not to be too scornfal. Do you love 
your daughter ?”’ 

‘You are impudent. I'll have you thrown 
out of the door." 

He reached for the electric button, but 
Bray's voice stopped him, 

‘**You have married her to the man who 
stole that money.” - 

Olare spravg up. hia face awelling, and 
— to the table end, with clenched fiat, 
said,— 

*'T called you worm, and I only brashed you 
aside before. I shall now crush you.” 

‘* Bend for Price,” said Bray, quietly. 

‘*Do you mean, you cnr, to reiterate that 
Charles Price, my son-in-law, atole that pack- 
age of billa? I shall make you rae the 
accusation.” 

‘*Bend for him,'’ Bray repeated, quietly, 
the crimson spots expanding. 

‘‘He shall be summoned, and he will bili 
you! Do you dare?” 

Pallor suddenly invaded the crimson, but 
he repeated, tremulously,— 

** Bend for him." 

The messenger answered the riog, with- 
drew, and Price appeared. With that peculiar 
stern levity which often shoots up from 
inward seriousness, Ciare motioned, fioarish- 
ingly toward Bray, aud said,— 

“Hal Price, our worm here has turned 
onus! He says that you ——" 

He stopped. Ose ewifs look into Price's 
face, and the cashier sank into hia desk chair ; 
for that face had blanched, leaving red specke 
of excitement, and the watery eyes looked at 
nothirg. 

‘* You—you-—""_ the cashier mattered. 
He could not proceed ; could only gaze. fasci- 
nated, into Price's twitching facs. He was 
trying to stand erect, bat his chest was 
heaving, each breath seeming to leave it more 
inflated, tintil, as if it could hold no more, 
and guilty thoughts were crowding into un. 
bearable pressure, with a deep sigh, he said, 
‘* Bray has spoken traly ; I took the money.” 

Clare sprang op, livid, hia fingers crooking 
and unorooking. He reached for the young 
man’s collar, but stopped, and upbraided 


him,— 

**You scoundrel! You have deceived us! 
You will have to suffer!” 

The fierce words seemed to fan Price's 
smouldering coarage, and he said, — 

‘** You know what I stole that money for.” 

“I know?” 

‘Tf you don’t, you should." 

‘IT don’t, and I shouldn't.” 

“Then listen, for you must know: By 
your will you forced your daughter to marry 
me sagainat her choicso, I was of high family ; 
you hoped for some advantage. Don't deny 
it, you did. I loved Dora; I love her yet. I 
took that monsy to bear she expenses of our 
elegant wedding that you insiated upon. Your 
wish bas been falfilled, your daughter married 
high; she is a Price, and I—I am a thief. 
Yes, a thief. Now, what will youdo? Tarn 
me over to the law and disgrace your daughter 
and yourself?"’ 

The cashier fell back into his chair and 
caught the arm-ends in a grasp that paled his 
knuckles. 

Price remained as he had uttered the laat 
word, not defiant, but as if awaiting a blow; 
while Bray still atood by the table, his hat 
crampled tightly in his lefé hand, his right 
clutching the desk.edge. He had not moved 
since Price came iv. 

A silence cropped into the room; so deep, 
that the hum of the bank reached them, with 
coin olinking—tven the scratching of the 
nearest pen, 





watohers saw jastice desperately figh: its way 
to vistory. Is almost seemed as if the anger 
wrinkles unocurled into those of age. He 
looked a bowed, broken man, years older, as 
he turned towards Price, and in a softer, but 
atill stern voice, said,— 

‘*Pcioe, you have disgraced me and my 
child. It would seem that I should shield 
you, for Bray, cannot prove your thefs.” 

He slowly arose, and a little of the old tone 
he had used towards Bray rang in his voice, 
as he exclaimed, — 

‘Bat individuals and their relatives and 
their hearta sink before the interests of a 
great inatitation such as this, The directors 
are here. It ia my duty to lay this matter 
me them. Bosh of you wait until I come 

k,”' 

He looked at neither as he spoke, but 
vacantly, as if his whole attention was en- 
geged in wringing these words from a re- 
luctant heart; and he locked at neither as he 
turned, dignified, determined, and went out 
of a back door. 

Price sank into the nearest chair, but Bray 
stood. The worm had turned, and wae atill, 
Silence, pierced by suspense, crept into the 
office. The brazen clock beat on sedately, 
with a seeming longer interval of waiting be- 
tween ticks; the bozz of the bank, clinking, 
and the rattle of wheela in the street leaked 
in; and each moment Price sank lower into 
hia chair, waves of suepense dashiog their 
white foam on his face. 

Bat the “ worm” atil! stood. looking at the 
door through which had vanished the man 
against whom he had turned. His callow, 
trouble streaked face was a atudy—a deserted 
look there, as if somethiog were retreating to 
his heart; an expression of looking backward 
over his suffering, and the dreadfal oon. 
sequences of guilt, or even suspicion of is. 

There are degrees of satisfaction. Some 
demand the highest pleasure; others are 
content with little. Tas vengeance of some 
stops not on this side of murder—'if the 
trodden worm doth tarn, hath it strength to 
justify avenge ?" 

Clare retarned, wounded, but determined ; 
the old dignity there, bat tempered. 

‘ Bray, the directora want you. You have 
suffered most; we will wait and hear on your 
decision," 

The merest tremble of appeal was in the 
tone; the merest siga in the eyes and face. 
The mighty man, who had orushed him, waa 
now appealing to him. Here was the triamph 
he had prayed for—the chance to mercilessly 
avenge. Bat the “‘ worm” quivered, crampled 
the hat still more, and walked weakly throogh 
the door, to meet the solemn body above. 

And next day he stood making fizares, ag 
of old, in hia book; the cashier, changed, less 
assertiva, older, wrote wavering signatares in 
bis laxarioas room; and Charles Pcice, with 
hia wife, waa speeding away on a journey for 
bis health, 
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A TRAVELLER in Central Australia bag 
discovered that the surface of the country bes 
been greatly changed by what may sppear at 
fires thought a ridiculous agency—the white 
ants. Oa plains and in thickets their neste are 
so numerous that it is difficalt to drive among 
them. The olay with whioh the nests are 
built is, when cemented with resinous matter, 
as hard as brick, and when the neste fail to 
pieces they form clay flats, almost impervions 
to water, and not easily ont up by traffis. The 
work of these creatures can be stadied in sil 
stages, firat in the thickets, where they sre 
commencing work; then in the more open 
country, where they have crowded out the 
timber; next on the plains, where balf the 
hills wili be found deserted ; and lastly on the 
olay flats, where they have almost entirely 
disappeared, and the sorub has begun 10 grow 
again. The neste are farther remarkan'e for 
tne large proportion of iron they con 
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FACETIAE. 


H 
j 
Wauen & tailor makes a misfis it must be 
shear careleseness, | 

Histowy repeats itself, bat it ign’t parti- | 
cular to stick to the same story, ' 

** Your husband wears hia hair very chort." | 
‘Yes, the cowardly wretch! ’’ replied Mrz, | 
Tarner. t 

Matrimony id all right ag-long as both | 
husband and wife like to read- their old love 
letters to each other. j 
Tuere is no particular harm im riding a | 
hobby, if you do nottake up the whole road | 
with it, 

Mav is a good deal like a fish. You know the | 
fise would never get into very serious trouble | 
it it kept its mouth shut, i 

‘“Waat is pa swearing so energetically 
about?” ‘He is cross because his article on 
‘Too Evils of Profanity ' was crowded ont.”’ 

‘*TuerE ig one man in the world that is 
invariably bound to rise,” ‘‘ What one is 
that?” ‘The man who sits on a tack,"’ 

A Distinorion.—Miss Pikestaff: ‘' He tried 
to kisg me, How dared he?" Miss Passley 
(sympatheiically): ‘‘ How could he?” 

Parson Visttor: ‘* You say you are here as 
the resalt of sowing wild oats) ‘What did you 
raiso?’’ Prisoner; ‘‘Cheq es. 

Toe Reason —‘‘And why were you dig- 
charged from the last place?" ‘I'd served 
m2 time,” 

Tne time comes when some men leave 
father and mother, and cleave unto their 
nucle, 

Tr is prematare to tell any woman that she 
ia an angel until it is seen how she can cooka 
steak and boil a potato. 

Tue man who “ cannot sing the old songs” 
and won't try is the one we like to meet at an 
evening party. 

Sze: “ You will ask papa, will you pot. or 
ranet i?” He: “Oh, lhaveseenhim, Fact 
is, he made the suggestion that: it was. about 
time for me to propose,”’ 

Miss Exprrty (who is ugly): ‘It is not. so 
long ago that a man almost committed a 
crime to please me,” Female friend: 
‘What! Did he try to kiea you?” 

A Hosy View: “So, young man, you have 
gone and enaged yourself to my daughter, eh? 
What are your prospects, sir?’' ‘ Perfectly 
heavenly !"’ 

** Papa, why does the drum major of a band 
wear that big thing on his head?” ‘‘ Becance 
the natural size of his head is not equal tothe 
occasion, my son.” 

Sue (on the river): Oh, how delightfal it 
would be to drift on like this for ever and ever.” 
He (who has hired the boat) : '‘ Not at a shil. 
ling an honr.” 

Jcpce: ‘You are accused of not eupport- 
ing your wife.” Prisonsr; ‘‘ Bat, your honotr, 
ne don’t know my wife. She is insupport- 
able.” 

Poor Piano. PLayER (spologetically); ‘' Really, 
I don’t give much time to my music.” Muasi- 
cian (with a shudder of disgust): ‘‘ Well, I 
should say not!” 

Prorssson: “To what circumstance is 
Colambas indebted for hisfame?'' Johnnie: 
‘* To the circumstance that America had not 
yet been discovered,” 

Littts Tovmy: ‘ Manima, paps, has been 
Grinkiog.” Mother: “What makes you 
think e907?” Tommy: “He said that you 
were an angel,” 

‘*CourtsHre is "a poem,” said Maud’s 
moth:rin gentle tones, and with’s restrospes. 
tive smile om herface. “So it is,” replied 
the oli men groffly, ‘ written in gas meter,” 

Hr: “A penny for your thoughts,” She: 
‘' You'd fiod them dear at the price.” He: 
. te were you thinking about?" She: 
§* You." P 


' 
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| employers’ money.” 


Tr frequently happens that the prettiest 
maidens do not obtain husbands. 
thus in ancient days, for it is well known that 
the Three Graces remained old maids. 

‘'Barpers are #00 fond of conversation.” 
“No, you wrong them. What they like ig 


soliloguy. Yon’il find if you attempt to do { 
| You onght to be marricd, sir,” said the 


any of the talking most barbers wil! crop 
lather in your mouth,” 

‘* Your mother, I understand, bas been very 
ill, Taomas?” ‘ Yessir.” ‘ Is she mending, 
Thomas?” ‘‘Mendin’? No, indeed! She 
said I could go withons clothes before ashe 
would sew another durned stitch,”’ 

He (ceferring to the music): ‘Don's you 
think lm slow and a littletoo soft?" She 
(absently): “Yeo. But then you have wealth 
and position, and that counts for some- 
thing.” 

Sur: “ You never hear of women cashiers 
embezzling or running cff with their 
He: ‘Not often; bat 
when it does happen, they take their employer 
too.” 

Mrs. Brown (éo her pretty daughter in the 
elevator): ‘I will speak to the guard if that 
young man over there don’t stop staring at 
me.’ Daughter (innccently): ‘* 1 don’t think 
he is staring at you, mamma.” 

Derspzmona (bursting into tears): ‘ Té's too 
bad of him—he knows that I love him, and 
yet—and yet——"” Emilia: “ Yet what?"’ 
Desdemona: “ He lets me flirt with any one 
I wish to, and doesn’t say & word.” 

‘You have spurned me!” he cried, bit- 
terly ; ‘I will go into the world. I will fight 
and win. My name shall be known and my 
riches envied.”’ ‘Then,’”’ she interrupted, 
‘ory me again,” 

Youna Mr. Saintly says he “ finds the work 
in his new parieh very interesting.” ‘I 
shonid think he would,’ said old Geuffham, 
‘t shere are six unmarried girls to every man in 
the congregation.” 

Woon: ** What is thetrouble between you 
and Miss Fipps?"' Ven Pelt: “ I spoke to her 
without an introduction, and she told me I 
was no gentleman. I told her she was no 
judge.” ‘What did she say to that?” 
‘* She said it did not take one to tell.’” 

Frienp; “Not as a stage of prodaction.” 
Author: ‘How else can I make any money 
out of it?” Friend: “ Have a big edition of 
it published and sell it‘as a cure for insomnia. 
You can make a big thing out of it that way 
if it’s rightly pushed.” 

A wipowER married a sister of bis late wife, 
a few weeks after the death of the latter. An 
acquaintance who had just returned from a 
long journey sympathetically inquired whom 
he was in mourning for. ‘'For my sister-in- 
law,’’ was the hesitating reply. 

An artist gave bia latest painting to a porter 
fo carry to the academy. ‘Ba careful, be 
careful,” said he, “the picture is scarcely 
dry.” “Oh, never mind!" exclaimed the 
porter. “Is's of no. consequence at all; my 
clothes are old.” 

Tar: ‘Phwat’s 3 phrenologist?'' Tim: 
“ Whoy, @ mon who can tell phwat kind of 
mon you be by the bamps on yer head,” 
“Pat: That's fanny! Why I should ha’ 
thought, begobs, he could better tell what 
koind of a wife mine is by the bumps on my 


head.” 
Acrnt: ‘ What the matter with your last 
place?”' Domestic: “Oi don’t like: th' 


Christmas preeent th’ missus gave me, It’sa 
a silver clock,” ‘ That certainly ia a nice pre- 
sent.” ‘ Yis; but, sure, ivery marnin’ befar 
daylight it do go all to paces; an, ecares th’ 
loif out av me:” 

“My wife hase dog which knows one hun- 
dred different tricke. Wonldn’t yon like to 
have him?” “Indeed I would. Is he for 
gale?" “No.” ‘Won't she eell at any 
price?” “No.” “Then why do you speak to 
me about him!” ‘I was in hopes maybe you 
would steal him." 


It was | 


An ill psid minister went to his deacon ic 
solicit an increase of salary. ‘' Salary!" gaig 
the deacon; “I thought yon worked fo, 
souls?” ‘So I do,” replied the poor man, 
‘* but I cannot eat souls, and if I oonld, iy 
would take a good many of your gize to make 
& dish,” 


phrenologiss to the victim on the atage, 
“ Yes, sir, you ought to be married. You haya 
no right, sir, to bave lived » bachelor for uo 
many years. Now, look at your clothes, sir; 
Who mended your coat, sir? Tell ms thai," 
“ My third wife, sir.’’ 

Youne Mrs. Squizzle was remonstrating 





' 


with her husband, a dissipated spendthrils, 
for hisconduct. ‘ Dear wifey,”’ said he, ''} 
am like the prodigal son; I shall reform by 
and by.” Mrs, Sqaizzie replied: ‘I will he 
like the prodigal son, too, for I will arise and 
go to my father.” 

fue: “This ia a pretty hour of the nigh) 
for you to come home after promising me to 
be in at & quarter to twelve. You are the 
biggest liar in the city.'’ He (pointing to the 
clook): * Well, ain’t threen quarter of twelva? 
It ain't my fanls that you don'ts know arith- 
metic,” 

An Arkanvas editor replies #0 & corresper- 
dent.—‘' P.S —We really think that you bad 
better not visit us in order to receive an 
explanation of the reason why we have re. 
jected your manuscript. Our staircaze, we 
beg to inform you, has twenty-four steps, and 
we do not keep a bolster at the bottom.” 

A miteman who resides ina London suburb 
met the local sweep one day, and thinking to 
have some fon at the latter's expense, asked 
him when he had a good wash Jast, to which 
the knight of the brush immediately replied. 
“If I used as much water in my business as 
you do in yours, I shonid have a bath every 
day.” 

“T wun insert the item with pleasure,” said 





the city. editor, ‘as the gentleman it refers to 
isa nephew of yours; bat I think I woald 
changes it alittle. You say, ‘the pablio will 
bs interested in knowing that Mr. Orville 
Ardup is about to embark in the lecture 
field.’ The expression is. not strictly accurate, 
Toe figare is a faulty one. Persons embark ic 
veseela or something of that. kind, you know, 
They don’t embark in field’’ ‘‘ The figure 
ie all right,’ said the old subscriber, reflecting 
@ moment, ‘' I expect to float him.” 

A THEATRICAL manager who had a limited 
purse, and consequently a limited company, 
oceasionally compelled some of the actors to 
* double ’’—that is, play two or more parts in 
the same piece. ‘‘ Lancaster,” he said one 
morning, addressing a very cenviceable utility 
man, * you will. have to enact three parts in 
The Silent Foe tonight—Henderson, Uncle 
Bill, and the Crusher.”’ ‘‘ Can't do it,’’ replied 
Lawcaster; ‘‘impossible—can’s be done.” 
* You can't doit? You won't do it? Why?” 
‘Because it is impossible,” returned the 
indignant actor, ‘‘No human being can play 
those three parts a¢ the same time, In the 
fies’ soene of the third act two of them have & 
fight, and the third fellow rushes in ard 
separates them,’’ 

Fussy Man (aurrying into newspaper office) : 
“T've lost my 8 somewhere, aud I 
want to advertise for them, but I oan’s cee to 
write without them, you know.” Advertising 
Clerk (likely to be business manager some 
day): ‘I will write the ad. for you, sir. Any 
marks on them?” Fassy Man: " Yes, ye% 
Gold-rimmed, lenses, different foous, aod 
letters L, Q. C. om inside. Insert it three 
times.” Aavertising Cierk : ‘ Yeo, sits Five 
shillings, plesee.'’ Fasey Mao; ‘‘ Here iti?’ 
Advertieing Clerk: “Thanks. It gives: me, 
sir, great’ pleasure, very great pleasure te 
inform you, tir, that your spectacles are oP 
top of your head.” Fassy Man: “ My star2! 
So they are, Why didn't you say 80 before? 
Advertising Olerk: ‘* Bueiness be‘ore p'easure, 
you know.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Empsfor of Caina has begun the siudy 
of English arithmetio, 
Tusre are said to be twice as many cligible 
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STATISTICS, 


Tue tosks of 
about 120ib. 
Tue value of the Vatican in money would 


&n ordinary elephant weigh 


yachelors &8 marriageable ladies in the United , exceed £30,000.000 


Siates, 

Ty the middle ages, the bride was -led to 
puurch by the bridegroom’s men, the bride- 
groom by the bridesmaids, 

Tue manufacture of thimbles waa first in- 


‘ 
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sroduced intc England from’ Holland in 1695 , 


ey a metal worker named John Softing. 


Faunce women are taking to oyeling with | 


ao enthusiasm that ia: second only to that 
chown for the exercise by Frenchmen, The 
craze ia new, but it is already in fall activity, 


ras father of one of the largest property | P 


toldera in London is buried in a glass case on 
iop of one of the finest buildings in the City. 

Back combs are sgain fashionable. They 
ars two or three inches in height now, and 
promise to attain the proportions of’ our 
grandmothers’ time, 

To the French colourisé all things @re poa- 
sible. A combination of turquoise blac and 
water green is one of the most recent’ French 
fancies in evening brooades, 

A naw freak is the collesting of odd cups 
and saucers, with, if possible, a tea plate to 
correspond with each. These- odd sets are 
brought into réquisition at afternoon teas, 
and the greater the variety the botier. 

Wousn who have the white Paisley shawls 
of twenty or thirty y care ago laid away among 
their tressures, ehould produces them now and 
make them over into the prettiest of opera 
cloake. Taey are lined with shot silk or 
brocade of beight colours, snd have double. 
py capes of border edged with its'own 
rings, 

Tar Qaéen is 80 favourably impressed with 
the pictorerque turbans worn by: her own 
Marsniman attendants that she bas requested 
Lord Lansdowne t0 restore the old. fashioned 
Oziental head dress whenever practicable. In 
accordance with this intimation, the hideous 
caps of the Viceroy’s bodyguard have: been 
replaced by gorgeous turbans of red, dark 
bine and gold. 

Tue costly palace which the Empress of 
Austria bas had constradted’ at Corfa to 
pratify her whim’ for a new’ home, ig ont of 
the moat luxurious as well as one of the most 
curious buildings in Europe. I¢ is: repro- 
duction on an enlarged seale and with modern 
*ppliances of one of the patrician dwellings of 
Pompeii, The fresooes on the- wall, illami- 
asted by incandescent electric Ianvpy half. 
hidden oa the Soom of fonieal em represent 
coenes from the mytho egends relatin 
to Achilles, and on the walls are inacribe 
proverbs and spothegms, some of them 
sorrowed from Lord Lytton's: works, The 
farnitare is strictly Pormpeiian in design. 

Tse Parisian doggies have théir ‘latest 
fashions” as well aw their arietccratio mie- 
trestee—we speak, of course; of those tiny 
little canine pets who are’ put into overcoats 
ja winter, A-sort of little flannel-shirt, white 
or blue, is chic for the morning; for the after: 
a0on walk an overcoat in English cheviot, and 
® little mantle to cover the chest, with old 
silver fastenings. For driving, a blue, mouse- 
coloured, or chamois cloth coat, witha velvet 
collar, trimmed with medals, or # fur one, 
For drawing-room wear cashniers or velvet, 
embroidered with pearls, with coronet and 
arms of the owner on the collar. 

A “Festival” of an unuéual, probably 
unique, kind is to be held on what is known 
a8 8t. David's Eve (Monday, February 29%b) 
8% 8%. Paul's Cathearal, The service, and 
Presumably the sermon, will be wholly, in 
Weleh, The Lord Mayor will attend in 
state, and the arrangemants are in the capable 
bands of Gir John Paleston and a com- 
oa of Welshmen, There ia to bea Welsh 
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before attaining the age of 17. 
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genetetion die 


Sixrzen thotsan@ women ais row em: | 


ployed in the post cffides of Hagland, besides 
8.877 in the permanent siaff of the cepart- 
ment, 

THE people of Paris have consumed within 
the year 21 221 horses; 229 donkeys, and forty 
mules, the meat weighing, according to the 
returns, 4615 tons. At the 180 shops and 
stalla where this kind of food is soid, the 
rice bas varied from 2d., a pound to 10i., the 
latter being the price of superior horre steaks. 





GEMS. 


Ir is easier to forgive enemies we have 
worsted than enemies who have worsted ua, 
Ez who givesio time of need, though small 


| the gifs, has done aa great good agif it had 


been ac “broad as the earth and ag rich ag 
Heaven.” 

Tr is always wise to avoid doing thas which 
will cause you to be talked abont unfavour-. 
ably. However innocent you may be 
hundreds of people will believe you guilty. 

Ir is & great mistake tc imagine that success 
without effort wiil ever make a man or woman 
happy. What we cease to strive for ceases to 
be success, and gradually becomes more and 
more worthiéss. 

Try to keep olear of prejadice, and he 
willing to alter any opinion you may hold 
when further light breaks upon your mind. 
He is clever: beyond precedent; or weak 
beyond measure, who never sees reason to 
change his judgment of men and things, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Not Caxz.—Four eggs, well beaten; iwo 
cups of sugar, one cup of batter, one cup of 
cold water, three caps of flour, two teaspoon. 
fulsof cream tartar, and one of soda. Two 
cups of chopped nut-meats, added the last 
thing. 

Genoa Caxe.—Six ounces of flour; one 
ounce of almonds, fonr ounces of butter, three 
ounces of shltanas, four ounces of svgar, three 
eggs, two ounces of peel, half teaspoon baking 
powder, half teaspoon lemox essence, cream, 
batter, and sugar. Add eggs well beaten, 
then flour, fruit, and baking powder. Bakein 
moderate oven till ready. 

Sza Prr.—One pound of scraps of meat or 
mutton, one carros, tarnip, oné onion, three 
potatoes, salé and pepper; cnt up,the meat, 
(soraps of various kinds will do, and’ bs more 
tasty), and putitina pot. Cuiupthe carrot; 
turnip, and onion small, and put themin a 
pot, and cut the potatoes in quarters, Pour 
boHing water over them a shoré tims before, 
drain, and put them in, Sprinkle over with eals 
aud pepper enoogh to season, and oover wil 
with aa much cold water av cover the whole 
well, Paton the lid; and let it boil; then 
mske this paste t0 put over it :—Oae teacup- 
ful of flour, two ounces of suet chopped, halt 
teaspoon baking powder, and half. teaspoon 
sult, Mix the wholetos dough with water, 
make into # sttdne thesize of the pot, put it 
on the top.of all the other thidgs, and pat on 
the lid sgain, and cook slowly for one hoar. 
If there are potatos boiling ately you may 
Iéave out she potatoes in the pie. Thie pie 
may be made with liver instead of meat. It 
is very tasty and good, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








r 


__ Pappineton Srarron of the Great Western 
Railway is 70 acres in extent, 

Suvspines to the depih of 26 700 feeb have 
heen made on the cosst of Afsica, 

Sripers break off their webs and remove 
them before approsohing raing. 

It is said that the use of gas in librerics 
causes the deatraction of tae leather biadiugs 
of the books. 

Tue French description of the Hagtish 
climate is thes there are cight monthe of 
winter and four of bad weather. 

Crynon has 8 spider which cping a yellow 
web, the threads of which are almost as Jarge 
as buttonhole twist.’ Its webs are often from 
Bix to eight feet across. 

Tue largess word known belongs to the 
German language. Take out your best " un- 
abridged” and look for Metasmidomethyla- 
thylmetylbenzyldiamidophenyloarbinol. And 
there are men who gay this word every day 
and let their tongue ran around it almost 
oareceingly. 

Ix Rassia natives who forget or lose their 
passports and can or wiil give no satisfactory 
account of themselves are oslied tramps or 
brodyags, and flogged and banished to the most 
Cistant parts ct Biberia, in company with 
cut-throate, incendiaries, and the moat 
abandoned criminals, 

In Syria there is a crtain religious seet the 
members of which sre forbidden to drink 
from # vezsel that bas touched the lips'of a 
stranger, In spite of this, they never refusea 
drink of water to the thiraty traveller, 
although they must immediately destroy the 
cup whioh he bag used. 

AFTER @ characteristically painsteking ob- 
servation of the monkeys in the Z20, Charles 
Darwin wrote: “Ifa young chimpanzee be 
tickled—and the armpits are particularly gen- 
sitive to tickling, as in the case of cur children 
—a decided chuckling or langhing sound ig 
uttered, shough the laughter ic sometimes 
noiseless.” 

A NoveL method is, ii is said, aboni. to be 
adopted in Belginm to determine whether 
Sanday shall be » day of reet for letter- 
carriers. Suntay postage stamps are to be 
provided. All letters without such stamps 
posted on Saturday are to be delivered on 
Monday, After trying the experiments fcr a 
while, it is to be desided according to the re- 
lative number of letiers with these postage- 
stamps, whether the letter-writing. public 
wants the postman to enjoy a Sunday rest. If 
they do. then: postmen are to bo freed from 
Sunday work. @ 

Or the various decorations ix the world, se 
the Guiha Almanack says, there still exist at 
the preeont time 178. inclusive of claven which 
only belong to the fair sex. The most ancient 
decoration bestowed upon ladies is the 
Austrian Order of the Star-and- Cross, founded 
in 1668 by Eleanor, the widow of Emperor 
Ferdinand II. The Shah of Persia founded a 
decoration for ladies in 1873, and the Saltan 
of Tarkey one in 1880—the Nishani Shefakat, 
Spain has the largest number of decorations 
(14), bus Peaesia beats her in the number of 
combinations and classes. Tae moet ancient 
Ocder in the world is the English Order of St, 
Andrew, of the year 787; next comes that of 
the Koights of 8s, Jonn of Jerusalem (1018)— 
changed i 1118 to’ that of the Kuights of 

thodes and’ Malta—followed by the ancient 
Spanieh decorations of Aloantars (1156); Cala. 
trava (1158) and the Portuguese Order of Bt. 
Benedict. d’Ariz, founded’ by Aifonco 11. in 
1162. The number of ‘extinct decorations is 
31, nearly all of which (26) owe their becoming 
extinct to the politioal {obamges which have 
taken place both in Italy and Germany, 
Among theve-are'the Military O:der of Con- 
stantine, fonmde@ in 317, and the Order of 
San Carlo, for ladies; founded by the unforta- 
nate Empress Charlotte of Mexico, . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONPENTS. 


A. O.—Staffordshire wills are proved at Lichfield. 

Baessix. —The 5th March, 1833, was on a Taesday. 

OCovraca.—The marriage is perfectly legal if properly 
performed and witnessed. 

Bos.—H. Wainwright was executed December 21, 
1875. 

J. D.—Dr. G. H. Lamson was executed at, Wands- 
worth on April 28, 1882. 

Ay Otp Cee Sa 6 ee, or try a 
respectable auction 

Jamuy.—The eal by ferry from Birkenhead to 

Liverpool is abont one mile. 

Branau.—The Crimean war cost more in money and 
human lives than the E;yptian campaign. 

Usnaprpy.—Nothing but a divorce legalises a second 
— while the firat husband Is alive. 

Poor Dorzis.—A stepmother has no legal claim on hor 
husband's Denttd by a first wife. 

J. J.—All Moensed houses are subject to the same 
restrictions as to opening. 

Mratam.—The case is one in which only a lawyer can 
eafcly advise you. 

Lorp Cp ae Act of Parliament to compel 
the registration of partnerships. 

Consumer. —Oannel c»al costs from 11s. to 50¢. ; a ton 
gives from 9,000 to 11,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Fiat.—Get a little rouge at a chemist’s. Apply very 
moderately with a bit of cotton wadding. 

Forgst.—Rabbits in a state of nature are the 
of the owner of the land on which they are found. 

No Mrans.—A widow must pay her husband's debts 
to the extent of any money she inherits from him. 

Grammarn.—It {6 pronounced both ‘‘ny-ther” and 
'* nee-ther ;" and either pronunciation is com ect. 

Jimuy’s Dantina —The 2nd Battalion Royal Scots are 
at Malta, going to India. 

Jzaniz.—Liverpool to New York— distance 3,060 
miles, 

Sopresk!.— 4 gan-license is required for carrying and 
using an air-gun. 
¥. T.—A hawker's Moenze is not required to sell fruit 


of any 
Lippy.—The usual cha-gs for a copy of tha birth 

cate Is 3s. 61. 
Exix.—A marriage or other 7 can be varied 


‘ander an order of the Re ae 

Onawrorp.—The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can on 
his own prerogative grant a repricve to a condemned 
criminal. 


He Wirc.—He may require to serve the three years 
either in China or India. it depends cn the strength of 
the regiment. 
.—Until a patent has been obtained the 
word ‘Patentees” may not be used, nor the Royal 


Oasny.—Any money due to the dead man can be 
claimed by =? oe > apy sum 
paid by them on his behalf. 

PR ae neg yon Raneciiest on spent tote 

the business, the vender can take steps to compel you to 
falfit the contract. 


®Byre-Law.—An hotel-keeper can close at any time he 
thinks fit, without let or hindrance from magistrates or 
anyone. 


Unctz Josy.—Sergeant Evart, who 
standard at Waterloo, was not promoted, 
famous in history and picture. 

My Lapy.—Anyone using a crest on private statfonery 
is liable to a penalty if he has not taken out a license for 
armorial bearings. 

¥. F.—Your case is by no means a new one; but your 
remedy is the county — You cannot legally detain 
another perzon’s 

bac Bor. St yen. ane tall and ey bed gy ke Set 

¢ obtain a berth as en ordiaary seamen, though at 
a = small wage, owing to your inexperience. 

Teaannet—There is no law sgainst playing a tin 
-whistle in a public-house tap-room ; bat the landlord 
«night object to your doing so. 

AntTuur —l. From Newcastle, N.S.W., to Valp:ralso 
occupies between two and three months. 2. Logter goes 
do six weeks to Va'paralso from G:eat Britain. 

oa G (3 sport). — —It fs = illegal and punishable fcr 

d to take fees or 
greseribe for anyone. Such an one can Se pemsoube’. 

Granyiz —You could only get a record of birth so far 
back as 1822 from the parish registir of the charch 
where the child was christer ed. 

Puss.—The name is believed to be a perversion of 
¢tumbbell, as the thimble was formerly worm on the 
thamb. 


captured the 
but was made 





Purip.—The holder of a cheque holds it against the 
person from whom he directly reeetves it. —— 
“a” too much you muat recover the difference 
bin. 





Sotprer’s Lass.—The 16th Lancers are still at Luck- 
now, and as yet no intimation hss been given of an 
iutention to shift them to another station. 


Tayina.—There are a number of lady clerks employed 
in the Post Office, appointments being obtained by 
examination. Apply to the Postmaster-General. 


Kerper.—Nv grace allowed in takiog out dog-license. 
Probably nothing said it obtained oy = time during 
first week of January ; after that, look ou 


InreRxsTeD.—It has been stated ehinesenenas 
pre tony’ Bey be issued ; but there is no Intention of 
stopping the fesue of the ordiaary florin plece. 


Constant ae gery h walnut grows abundantly in 
SSS Sa oe parts of India, where the 
fruits are largely used. 
Sau — se of money always remains the property 
p deal oe owner, and the finder is liable to prosecu- 
tion if he retains it knowing whose property it is. 


Quezntz —Ida is a distinct name. Ina may also be 
distinct, but is oftener merely the contraction of 
Robina, Thomasina, Albertina, or other masculine name 
given to a female. 

Vesta.—The Post Office Savings Bavk Is cumbrous in 
operation, the delay — takes place and the numerous 
form to be observed fa withdrawing deposits being in- 
convenient and vexatious. 


Mas. Baowne.—Boys of 14 to 16 years may be taken 
as buglers, drummers, etc., into the army. ~~ 
offer for a certain regiment, and will be taken for that 
if there are vacancies in it for boys. 


Szrvant.—No such certificate can be claimed that a 
hovss bas been disinfected ; bat th the law requires the 
work to be cone, and inquiry at the Sanitary Office, 
would, no doubt, secure the necessary information. 


OUR CHOIR. 


Tarre's Jane Sophia, 
And apn Maria 


When she leads off on Sunday ; 
While Ann Maria's alto choice 
Rings out in such ha:montous voice 
That sinners in the church rejoice, 

And wish she'd sing til) Monday. 


Then Obadiah's tenor high 
Is unsurpassed beneath the sky ; 
= Bao bim “Sweet Bs- and-By,” 
and wonder ; 
While Jodeklab “ oy en 
Goes down so low it jars the ground, 
4nd wakes the e2hoes miles around, ; 
L'ke distant rolling thunder, 


Talk not fo us of Patti's fame, 
Ot Nicolin\’s tenor teme, 
CS eneena basso | 
t ‘s erous 
They sing no more like Jane Sophia, 
4nd Ann Maria, a 
And Jedekiah in our cholr, 
Than cats sing like Tommaso | 


fine Botan Ah oie ag & ah bend 
bose it toa Doge’ Home. He would, however, do well 
SQee > See a rn 


at the police offices in 

a caer to use either plaral 
or siugular verb with a noun of number or multitude ; 
thus the public has and the public have are both equally 


correct. In the case you quote has is preferable. 
© Barstot East.—You would be legally bound by what- 
ever order the Court made in sour case. Bat we do not 
think that sny respectable firm of solicitors would do 
other than give you a little leciency askej, eee 
Se gs Sr eee 

* Dona.—White is not a colour ; Se ee Ai ie 
colours are so evenly balanced or blended In it that none 
shows above the other, and no colour is the result, The 
Mg | are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. 

Lroat.—Notice may be given dating from 
Day. It isa mistake to suppose that a notice must be 
gtven on a quarter day; it may be given any day in the 
quuter so long as the notice is made to expire at 
legal date. 


at the 
Is a Fix —A deserter from the army would not be 
permitted to bay his discharge. As to the punishment 
of a deserter, that would depend upon the circumstances 
of the case, and the view taken by the court-martial of 
any explanation he might have to give. 
Wawis To Kyow. ae injarfois. It is te- 
coming quite s common habit— tea-eating. And, 
enough, its victims are mostly found among 
pe me claw, gt the 4! tea- 
ly always acceptable, accustomed ping 
py ee eg ge ante ee Ly he vay 


| These they ebew, thus the alkaloid, which is 
a toxic agent of @ most powerfai Tes Girat 
effect is an Ultimately it in- 


duces sleeplessness ard an abn«rmal condition of mind- 
with much severe pain and delirium, 





Far: o.—An artesian well (so-named from Artols in 
France) is a well made by boring into the earth tili thy 
instrument reaches water which, from internal pressure, 
flows spontaneously like a fountain—that is, without 
pumping. Such wells are usually of small diamoter ang 
of great deptb. 


V. N.—Vauxhall Bridge was the work of four different 

and was fivally finished by Waiker, at tho 

expense of a public company. The firet stone was laid 

in 1811, but, oe toa ye Eo of the works, the 

whole was not completed till 1816. The cost of the 
erection was £300 000. 


Many.-—-4 very good plan to keep waxcloth glossy 
to wash it with s!z3 or melted glue in the w 3 but 
we always think that the best way is to wash i ie wih 
clean warm water and soap, and dry, then rub over 
with wsx and turpentine. It does not need m auuch, ben 
a cloth with some on it. This keeps it long clean, and 
makes it very nice. 


Re ae A the custom of thro 
the slipper is ancertain, but it prob.b!y is used _— 
of 


souraged it is 
reason of this may be found in Isafah xxxi, 1-3. 


J. Haynzs.—Below is a list of the names by which 
the faries ®ave — ‘xnown {n the various countrie.: 


Strong vinegar and the gall of an or 

mixed ot on and rubbed in the —_ of a bedstead 

where the vermin lurk will kill them; or 

boil glae and vinegar together, rub as above, and that 

will cestroy them. To prevent them coming again, t-k2 

strong vinegar and mix with salt, then sprinkle tne 

room with it. It will prevent a —— and fleas, and 

is very wholesome in ~e- 8 recetpe fs contr!- 
buted by a correspondent, who wiaes for its effi :acy. 


Sporzzp For.—Tarn ths + eget and clorets over 
often and shake out everything, and wash shelves t) 
keep down dust. Furs should be thoroughly beatsn, 
then rolled up in brown paper or kept in a tin box or 
drawer where the parent moth cannot enter. Any 
atrong-smelliog thing, like camphor or woodroffe or 
lavender, = in closets or aa p'events the moth 
pny Ane many people sprin pepper round the 
sages of carpat if tha house lato ba shat up, Bat hare 

and cup sover. A 
good housewife looks over ev:ryz part of the house once 
a@ week, 

Sm Parir Desmonp.—As you say that your —_ 
is good, and that you sleep well. we cannot understan 
pn you should be such a avff.rer from So soi 

heart trouble. It may be that you unintentionally 
Sam = your Pps. imagine them a 
they are It either really serious, w 
recommicad ‘ou to pan lly & physician of one ng 
Ay gt: you avoid , ee 
wrawannes ee or especially tobacco, if you use 
it, and partake of food pm aw much starch ani 
some sugar. Whatever you eat you shouli bs easy of 
digestion. Bs regular in all your habits, and avol' 
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peaks are, 

therefore the nearer to the cua, PF yt jer fer they are. 
Thus seronauts, in their if they moontd 
very high, would be frozen to death if not protected by 
very warm clothing.” Another fact, as statei by the 
same authority quoted from, is, that “a globe full of 

cold water, or even a ball of ice, will, in the sun's rays, 
= as a burning lens.” 
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